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| FL k pa OY”: is a 8 "IE not long 
ſince, 3 averſe from thinking that the 
holy ſcriptures c d any Fang lk like 
BD 8 of the principles of true Philoler ophy ; 
2 and look id upon thoſe; places of . ſcripture which 
at fir fight contradicted the ſentiments of the 
preſent philoſophers as expreſs d by way of al- 
12 and accommodation to bare outward ap- 
pearances. He being educated in the ſyſtem of 

| Ouilofop hy, that is now generally embraced; by 
the 1 — world, was 12 y. attached to i 

in- 


highly delighted with it, and received it 
its parts, . Fey laren as the 252 
true ſyſtem, tisfled with it. Bu 59 


a ſerious AR: Pr) himſelf emb 


+ with ſome difficulties ' he could not eafi _ 


move. This put him upon a freſh — 
he was at Wrath p revail'd upon 2 to afk 
this queſtion i in TH own mind. Does: revelation 


hgh © rxaftl and philoſophically true in natural 


things? At his firſt 1th forward to anſwer 
** 5 ion, e oſe objections in 15 
mind, 
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mind, which are generally made againſt ſcrip- 
ture-philoſophy;. and could not be erſwaded. to 


3 . 


believe that revelation was intended to contain 
| philoſophy i in it, until he had actually found 


it there, to his great pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 
As he proceeded in this ſearch, he felt the extreme 


force and influence of Prejudice z and for this rea» 


ſon, cannot but ſuppoſe that the ſame p „ bv 
will ariſe in the minds of others Who have ha 


the ſame main This he looks upon as 2 
neceſſary conſequence of ſuch an education, ra- 


ther than any fault in thoſe that have: been thus 
inſtructed. And therefore accounts himſelf. 
under "peculiar obligations to make allowanc 


for this influence in others, ee of "what he 


hab, felt in his own 1 mind.” bg eo 

wt "raving ar Jergth Hbitied the "laborious _ 
wi , heat once fa 

preffions of revelation clearly to 2 and . 


| 52 in one and the Tame uniform plan. Now 


— Hoſop eſpe rinciples of revelatioriapp a 
Ely 5 a intelligible, entirely | 
elt, and pro 


all the grand phenomena bf nature. | The con- 


ſequience of this engu is here preſented. to view 
with' the evilete bs thſcri oY, and e 


IT Yen. it iy founded. 6 TY re 
The very nature of the fi; a: ires an at- 
tentive very ee peruſal: joe the 
treatiſe ſhould not be juſt read once over, as 
many books are, and then laid afide : but ought 
to be review'd again and again, in order to fa- 
e . the ſcheme to the mind, to Pope. 
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all che philoſophical ex- 


„PRE FAC EL » 
the ſeveral parts of it together, and fee how 
they all harmonize with and corroborate each 


other. The original likewiſe ſhould be conſult- 
ed by thoſe who are qualified to do it; and the 
ſtrict, literal and exact meaning of the origi- 
nal words cloſely attended to. Upon the whole, 
no perfon whether learned or unlearned, can ex- 
pect to have a full view of the principles of na- 
ture, and the manner of their operation, with- 
out uſing thought and taking pains. | 


Tis true, that the author has not taken the 
uſual method, in explaining ſcripture-words 
and phraſes ; but ſurely he may be vindicated 
herein, from this conſideration: He was in 
33 of - philoſophy, and was therefore ob- 
i 
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The ſtyle of this treatiſe is plain and intelligi · 
ble; the whole being expreſs'd in language as 
clear as the nature of the thing will admit. The 
author has affected plainneſs, as knowing _ : 
2 A 3 es , 
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if hereby he may give ſome light to the unlearn- 
ed, thoſe of ſuperior capacities and acquire- 
ments can be at no loſs. And altho? thoſe alone 
who underſtand the original language can paſs a 
proper judgment upon the whole of che evi- 
_ dence; yet tis very deſirable that the unlearn'd 
chriſtian ſhould be admitted into the ſubject as 
far as may be, ſince it reſpects the excellency 
and uſefulneſs of that book, from whence he de · 
rives all his knowledge as a chriſtian. Tho 
the learned only can conſult the original, yet 
others may in ſeveral reſpects be capable to judge 
of the conſiſtency of the plan with its ſelf, to- 
gether with its ſuitableneſs and ſufficiency to ac- 
count for the various facts and appearances in 
nature they may be converſant with: yea, and 
many particulars of the ſeripture evidence may 
be viſible to one, who attentively looks into it, 
. tho' he be a ſtranger at preſent to the ori- 
V 


It muſt be acknowledged indeed, that ſome 
perſons, both learned and unlearned, will pe- 
ruſe this treatiſe to diſadvantage; "becauſe they 
are fix'd and rooted in ſentiments directly op- 
-polite to what are here propoſed: to conſidera- 
tion. Some learned philoſophers, who pafs a 
right judgment of the phænomena of nature, 
will find it as difficult as the author himſelf 
did, to reconcile their minds to this method of 
explaining and interpreting ſcripture ; becauſe 
they have been accuſtom'd to figurative and al- 
legorical interpretations of philoſophical texts, 
and will therefore, at firſt fight, account the fi- 
_ »gurative interpretation the moſt natural and ob- 
N „FF vious, 
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vious, thoꝰ it be in its nature the moſt improper z 
and will be inclin'd to eſteem the literal explica- 
tion the moſt ftrain'd and unnatural, altho it-be 
in itſelf the moſt proper and exact. And until 
the influence ae contracted habit be ſome» 
what abated; the evidence will not be ſo eaſily 
ſeen or rena receiv d as it ougat to be. 


Sblge unleörded chriſtians on che contrary = 
be inelin'd to object to the whole, becauſe of 
the falſe apprelenſions they have concerning 

oſophyy it ſelf : for ſuch have been uſed, fro 

ie evidence ef ſenſe and from the language o 
ſeripture, according to its preſent tranſlation, to 
apprehend that the body of the ſun moves, and 
that the ball of the earth is immoveably fix d. 
But let them be aſſured, that the reverſe of this 

is undoubtedly fact, as may he and has been 
| proved by the learned upon the moſt indubitable 
principles, and with moſt certain and ane 


e 


4 This whole beiter mae ecimtaing no e 
cus reflections upon the preſent philoſophers, but 
freely gives them that honour and reſpect that is 

their due; becauſe of their great learning, re. 
| rkable 1 N indefatigable induſtry, and 
e pleaſing ſucceſs that has amen n AIP. 
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And the philoſophy itſelf of. che lens abs 
1 contradicted but in a very few particulars; 
while the chief aim and deſign of this treatiſe iß 
not to oppoſe, but to improve upon what has 
been already- gs by the peculiar appli- 
4 cation 
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cation of the learned. It does not ſet adde 

what they have eſtabliſhed, but only explains 
hat they have left unexplain'd.. They have in- 

= veſtigated the rules according to which nature 

bl operates; while this treatiſe attempts from di- 

A vine revelation, to align the n ease. x 
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1 | The moſt learned and ingenuous of the pre- 
ſent philoſophers, confeſs themſelyes unable to 
exhibit the natural cauſe of gravitation, coheſion, 
magnetiſm, and electricity, without aſcribing ſuch 
roperties to dead matter, as cannot belong to 
its nature. Surely then, an attempt to explain 
the cauſes of theſe e appearances from revelation, 
in an. intelligible and mechanical way, cannot be 
uſtly call'd an oppoſition to the philoſophy of 
2 age; but rather an — Wins it ARG an 
— on. en r- Wind at, 


Whether the treatiſe will he read "with ap . 

plauſe or contempt ; whether it will be — 

or rejected, the author deſires to leave in the 

hands of that God whoſe word he ſearches and 

loves, whoſe works he admires, - and | whoſe 

glory he aims to. diſplay. If by means of this ö 
plain attempt, any are brought to a farther ad- 


„. 


miration of the divine works, a greater rever -- a er 
ence of the divine name, and a ſtronger attach- = 
ment to and clearer knowledge of the divine re- | 2M 
velation, the great end that the author has in |; 
view will be anſwer'd ; and becauſe he has ar- | pu 
rived at ſuch a clear ſatisfaction himſelf, he FJ th 
therefoie hopes that the treatiſe, however im- co 
[oe , may be a means of promoting the knows th 

of divine revelation, a ſteadineſs of n RD} ca 


in it, and an increaſing eſteem of it. The hope 
of being in ſome meaſure capable this way, to 
advance the divine glory, and to ſerve his ge- 
neration, is what excites him to, and wei 
vindicates him in the publication of it. : 


One thing muſt now be requeſted of the rea- 
der, and tis but reaſonable to expect it; nay 
twould be juſt to inſiſt upon it; and that is, that 
he ſhould peruſe the whole with the ſame ſpirit 
of candor, impartiality and ſerious enquiry, with 


% 


which it is compiled and penn'd. 


FT \He whole treatiſe is written in engliſh, and 

in the plaineſt manner, for the ſake of the 
engliſh reader : while thereferences to the original 
Hebrew are made in ſuch a way, as to direct the 
learned reader to the original word, without mi- 
ſtake, becauſe there is one method invariably 
purſued in theſe quotations. This uniform me- 
thod is expreſs d in the following plan: the f 
column contains the Hebrew letters themſelves, 
the ſecond, the names by which they are uſually 
call'd, the third, ſets forth the Englith letters that 
conſtantly anſwer to the Hebrew ones, in the 
quotations of this treatiſe. 


— Aleph | A, E. 
— : Beth ' B. 


Nun N. 

Samech 8. 2 
Gnain NG. 

Phe . 

Tſade TS. 

Ko h ! K. 

R | R. 

Shin SH, 

Thau TH. 
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= - N Is ſuppoſed by ſome to have no found of 
+ 94 their and only expreſſes the opening of the on 
W | andi is therefore to be pronounc'd accordin 
| the vowel that belongs to it, and for that 8 
tis in this treatiſe expreſs'd ſometimes by A 
it | fometimes by E. | 
= | | 1 When it is a conſonant, is written V; when 
4 | ir is by the points made a Sek, tis written U; 
il when a Cholem, tis written o 
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N Is uſually ſuppoſed to be a double H, up- 
on which account the Greek aſpirate is join'd 
with it, thus H, to diſtinguiſh it from the ſingle 
H, or N. . 

When a vowel, ſounds I; when a conſonant 
ſounds . h 

Thus all the Hebrew letters are expreſs'd by 
large capitals in Engliſh, while the vowel points 
are conform'd to as much as the Engliſh vowels 
will admit, being expreſs'd by the little letters 
a, e, i, o, u. So that wherever the reader ſees 
a large capital letter, in a reference to the origi- 
nal, he may be certain there is in that place, that 
Hebrew letter which anſwers to it, according to 
this plan. And wherever he ſees a ſmall vowel 
written, he may be certain, there is not a He- 
brew letter, but ſome correſponding vowel- 
point. F 26; 1 | 
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PHLOSOPHIA SAcRA, We. 


J 
Concerning Scripture Philoſophy in general 


\ H E ſubject before us is of ſuch/an 
intereſting nature, that it does in ſome 
meaſure affect all thoſe that have the 
word of God in their hands. The learn'd 
and unlearn'd, the chriſtian and philoſopher 
are all concerned with it. As for common 
chriſtians, tis well known, that they are 
very much prejudiced againſt ſeveral parts of 

true philoſophy, merely becauſe they can- 
not reconcile the ſentiments of the learned 
world with the direct expreſfions of ſacred 
ſcripture. For this reaſon it is, that many 
ſerious chriſtians account themſelves bound 

to diſbelieve, and oppoſe the philoſopher, 
particularly When he aſſerts the motion of 
the earth round its own axis and round the 

ſun. From whence, tis evident; that many 

true - believers of tevelation lobk on them- 
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2  Phileſophia Sacra: Or, 
ſelves as bound in conſcience to believe what 
ſcripture aſſerts, not only in ſpititual, but 
likewiſe in natural things. © © © 
On the other hand, the deiſtical philoſo- 
pher deſpiſes the bible, and confirms himſelf 
in his denial of its divinity; and veracity, be- 
eauſe it apparently contradicts what his learn- 
ing aſſures him to be true philoſophy. The 
learned chriſtian, generally takes a middle 
way; and thinks that his bible was never in- 


"tended to teach him philoſophy, . and that 


therefore its expreſſions in natural things are 
accommodated to vulgar apprehenſion or 
outward appearances. Surely now, tis worth 
while for us to ſee which of theſe ſenti- 
ments are juſt and true, whether thoſe of the 
common chriſtian or thoſe of the learned 
chriſtian, or. thoſe of the deiſtical philoſo- 
- pher, or indeed whether the opinions of 
either of them are right. And ſo this great 


queſtion ariſes, whether ſacred ſcripture ſpeaks 


exactly and. philoſophically true in natural 
things, or no? Certainly the true chriſtian, 


+ that juſtly puts the higheſt value upon his 


bible, can have no objection againſt deter- 
„ n . * . *Þ 
mining this, queſtion, in the. affirmative ; 
while the deiſtical philoſoper ought to ad- 
mit it, if it appears with proper evidence. 
Lis indeed readily granted, that the traces 
of true philoſophy are not to be found in 
ſexipture according to the preſent tranſlation, 


d according to the uſual' method of inter- 


preting 


in ſearch after philoſophy, but after divinity? 
a "FS" | 2 1 


The Philſaphy of Revelation. 3 
preting it. But yet, tis equally plain, that 
a vaſt number of paſſages occur in ſacred 
writ, which ſeem intended to give a juſt ac- 
count of natural thingss 1 

The alluſions made in ſcripture to nature 
are exccedingly frequent, and the paſſages 
are very numerous, which ſeem to have no 


other immediate deſign than to ſtate an ac- 


count of natural things with exactneſs. Theſe 
places of criptute need not be mention'd 
here, fince you will find abundance'of them 
in the following treatiſe. And many of theſe 


texts don't appear to accommodate them- 


ſelves to vulgar apprehenſion, nor can they 
be explained by outward appearances. 

The true intention therefore of the follow- 
ing thoughts, is to ſet this matter in a fair 


light, and to ſee what ſyſtem of philoſophy 
the ſcripture does in fact contain. It does 


indeed give me ſome uneaſineſs to find that 


TI am obliged to make fo many alterations 
in the tranſlation of the bible; becauſe it 
may be interpreted as a tacit reflection upon 
the tranſlators : but I deſite no ſuch uſe may 


be made of it by any. I am well perſuad- 
ed, they were perſons of great integrity, 


piety and learning; for they have given us 
the ſtrongeſt evidences of their diligence 


and faithfulneſs in executing that great and 
valuable work : but muſt it not be acknow- 
ledged, that they ſet out in their work, not 


n 


1 — se oh, 


In this ſearch; rey ve . ſaterebed: 
boat es they Rad no expectation of finding the 
feſt prlneiples vf nature in the Bible, they 
did not hears bond their thoughts that 
67 Either this was the caſe with them, 
er they ſet dut with falſe principles of philo- 
ſophy in their minds. Tis no wonder then, 
if in theſe reſpects the tranſlation ſhould” be 
found to® be imperfect. For there is no 
doobt to be made, but that had they ſet for- 
ward with an apprehenfion of finding the 
ſeerets of nature d platried,” they would have 
given a more exact and "literal "tranſlation to 
many paſſages, than they have. 
Tis very probable likewiſe, that ſeveral 
who take this' treatiſe in hand, may have their 
expectations of this nature very Tow ; and 
may be inclin'd to pronounee at once, "that 
this attempt js weak and "vain; - However, 

let me prevail upon the reader, ti jon with 
me in reviewing attentively this part of ſa- 
ered writ; that we may ſee Plaifily; What 
ean be made of it, and what can bè fear 'd 
from it, upon an exact and Niteral tränfla- 
tion, with a plain ànd natural interpretation. 
And, in order to encourage the realer to give 
4 Wlous: attention, I Will here freely” tell 
him, what pains were taken, and what me- 


thod was purſued W me to being "this ele 


treatiſe to feht. 1 A u 


Firſt: the ſciiptiites: ee rel all ver 


from the nn to the end; with an en- 
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tire uncertainty of mind, whether they were 5 


written upon the principles of true philoſo- 
phy of no; but with a deſire, and indeed a 


reſolution (if poſſible) to determine this que- 


ſtion. While the ſcri ptures were revie wd 
vrithi this intention, all the paſſages that at 
firſt» nght look 'd to be of a philoſophical 
nature; were noted down. In making this: 
collection of ſcriptures, ſome ends was 


given all along, that no properi paſſages 
ſhould be omitted: tho”, doubtleſs, among! 


ſach a great number of texts, ſome 


ones were, tho undeſignedly, paſſed oveth : 


while, it may be, many improper ones J 
have been taken e Me of . 3 

In the next place, al theſe texts\6f ſerip⸗ 
ture were particular ly and attentively look d 
into; the original conlalthd, and 4 giteral 


tranflation given: and there was 48 much 


care taken, as lay in my power, that nd one 


word fhauld have any ſtrain or force put 


upon it) ànd that the exact natural idea 
ſhould: be given in the (tranſlation. - When 
all this was done, the mind was ſtill in ſome 


ſuſpence but to bring the whole into a 


certainty, the ſeveral texts which ſpoke ex- 
preſly and philoſophically of the heavens 
and the: earth were ſorted. The paſſages that 
sand fkies were found 


to be very numerous}; and therefore, in order 
to methodize them, /it' ſeeni'd? proper to put 
and anſwerſach 3 theſe: what effects 
B 3 | * 


6 -- Philoſophia Sacra: Or, 

are aſcribed to the heavens? what properties 
are attributed to them ? what are the parts 
of which the heavens are compoſed? and 
how do theſe parts operate on one another 
and upon the earth? Theſe queſtions were 
put, and the anſwers received merely from 
revelation: and I can ſafely ſay, that tis in 
this' way alone. the following ſcheme was 
compoled. 


Nov, if upon ſuch a diligent, and 1 hope 


faithful ſearch, it be found, that no one phi- 
loſophical paſſage is contrary to philoſophi- 
cal fact; then the ſcripture is plainly vindi- 
cated from that reflection which is caſt u 
it, as if it ſpoke falſe in natural things. And 
Either, if it appears, that theſe numerous 
quotations from ſcripture do actually exhibit 
the gyynciples of natural philoſophy, do 
really aſſign the true cauſes of motion in na- 
ture, and give us a clue to philoſophize upon 
with ſafety and ſucceſs; all theſe things unite 
to confirm the divine authority of ſeripture: 
Then its alluſions to nature will be ſeen to 
be exceedingly beautiful; and many ſpiri- 
tual truths will be illuſtrated. And ſurely 


all this muſt be very deſireable to thoſe who | 


love the word of God. b I . 
The occaſion which excited my mind at 
firſt to theſe enquiries was as follows. Tho- 
none more readily received, or was more 
highly delighted with the preſent ſyſtem of 
philoſophy than myſelf; yet upon a more 


narrow 
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narrow inſpection, there appear d a very im- 
portant defect in it: Which was this. If any 
enquire why it is that the heav'nly bodies (the 
lanets). tend towards the fun, and why our 
dies tend towards the earth ? The anſwer 


is, that all matter has in it a principle of at- 


traction or gravitation, which operates ac- 
cording to ſuch and ſuch laws. But what is 
the cauſe of this gravitation the philoſophers 
either cannot explain at all, or are very much 
diſagreed in the explication. The great Sir 
Iſaac Newton himſelf, and other ingenious 
authors after him, have attempted to give 
an intelligible account of the cauſe of gra- 
vitation, by ſuppoſing nature to be fill'd with 

particles of matter that are in themſelves ei- 
ther repulſive or elaſtic, But till, how it is 
poſſible for particles of matter to have in 
themſelves theſe properties, is profeſſedly 
unknown. Whereas reaſon and nature tell 
us, that each atom of matter is in itſelf dead 
and unactive, incapable of moving itſelf, and 
uncapable of being moved but by contact, 

and much more incapable to produce motion 
in any other matter. I cannot but reaſon 
thus; if the influence or operation of na- 
ture be material, it muſt be mecbanical, and 
if mechanical it muſt be by contact. If 
there be any influtnce, or operation that i is 
not material, it muſt be ſpiritual ; and if it 


be ſpiritual, it cannot belong to matter as 


of . Fart fach 


88  Phileſophia Sacra: Or, 


ſuch, but muſt be ſomething ſuſperadded td 


it. This Hpiritual agency then, muſt have 


a ſpiritnal agent to produce the effect: and : 
now we are got beyond our reach, and can 


be no longer faid to philoſophize, but to 


ſpeak of things we know nothing of. Much 


more may be ſaid on this ſubject, but T am 
unwilling to tire out the common reader, 


with what I am afraid he will not be able | 


Clearly to underſtand. 
Thus finding myſelf and them at an en- 


tire loſs, concerning the cauſe and continu- 


ance of motion in nature, I was induced 


to a farther ſearch. And where ſhould we 


go when. reaſon fails, but to revelation. 
By this, we are directed to turn our eyes 


and thoughts to the material heav'ns. Here 


we have the powers, properties and conſti- 
tuent parts of the heav'ns revealed: here we 
are taught che manner in which the heav'ns 


operate 2 5 themſelves, and upon all other 


matter; here likewiſe we are taught to con- 
ceive of all natural cauſes and effects as me- 
chanical ; and thus are freed from any per- 
plexities about hidden qualities; and a large 
field as ſet open for the moſt pleaſant, cu- 
rious and profitable enquiries, 

The following collection was not de- 
ſigned to. include all the expreſſions of 
ſcripture that refer our thoughts to natural 
things, which are indeed almoſt innumera- 

e 


We Philoſophy of Nevelution. 9 
ble: but it is very much confined to what 
is faid of the heav'ns and earth in general. 
And ſince ſcripture: expreſſions and alluſions 
have been acknowledged to be philoſophi- 
cally juſt and true in all other particulars ; 
therefore a more extenſive review may be 
judged the leſs neceſſary. And permit me 
to draw this one concluſion: that, if up- 
on a fair ſearch, it appears that revelation” 
ives us an exact, inſtructive and noble ac- 
count of the heav'ns and earth, it will fol- 
low that all ſcripture expreſſions of and al- 
lufions to natural things, without: exception,” 
may be firmly depended upon. | 
'Fcannot well Lo this chapter, with- 
out taking ſome notice of the objections that 
are uſually raisd and ſtarted againſt the ſup- 
poſition of the ſeripture's Tpeakipg ſtrictly 
true in philoſophical matters. Now I con- 
ceive that the firſt and greateſt objection is 
this: that in fact revelation does not give 
us a true account of nature. And if this 
objection be valid, I am very ready to give 
up the whole ſcheme, as ſoon” as that be 
made to appear. But is it not well known, 
that the principles of natural philoſophy 
have been in continual flux; one age em- 
bracing one ſcheme, and another age a con- 
trary ſcheme ? and is there any abſolute de- 
pendance upon human reaſon in this affair? 
9 ſhould we not be ready then to recur 
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10  Phileſaphia Sacra: Or, 
to revelation, and ſee whether it be true or 


falſe in its account of natural things. 
But it is farther objected, that tis quite 


needleſs to ſuppoſe that revelation ſhould 
give us a ſyſtem of natural philoſophy, ſince 
it was never intended to inſtruct us in ſuch 
matters as theſe. Its deſign was to lead us 
into the knowledge of God and of things 
divine; and if it anſwers this end, tis ſuffi- 
cient to eſtabliſn its veracity, and to diſplay 


its excellency. 


To this it may calily be replied. Will 
any one ſay, that there is nothing but pure 
divinity in the bible? Is it not confeſt, that 
there is a great deal of geography, of authen- 
tic hiſtory and chronology in the word of God, 
Tis true, the hiſtory and chronology of the 
bible is introduced in ſubſerviency to the 


divinity of it: and muſt not the ſame be 
ſaid concerning philoſophy? What tho' at 
be not its primary deſign to give us the — 4 


ledge of nature, yet it may be a ſecondary 


deſign; in order to ſubſerve the purpoſes of 
ſpiritual knowledge. | 


But it is farther urged, that the language 
of revelation is quite contradictory . to true 
philoſophy, and that it evidently appears to 
® accommodated to the conceptions and 
ehenſions of the vulgar, The ſcripture 
— of the ſun's rifing and ſetting, and of 
its going . one end of the heay/n to the 

other; 
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The Philoſopby of Revelatian. Fr. 
other: it ſpeaks of the earth's being fix d, 
and of its pillars and foundations; in all 
which it ſeems plain that revelation deſcribes. 
theſe things according to outward appear- 
ance : whereas true philoſphy teaches us, 
that the ſun does not go round the earth ; 
but that the earth revolves round the ſun. 
= a year, and round its own axis once a 
, "Tis confeſs d that this is the ſtrongeſt ob- 
jection of all; and if valid, would overturn 
the whole of this attempt. The only an- 
ſwer I ſhall give to it in this place is, that 
all ſuch aſſertions and phraſes of ſcripture 
will admit of a different rend'ring and in- 
terpretation, and that the reader will ſre 
theſe objections mention'd and conſider'd in 
the body of this treatiſe: where it will ap- 
pear, not only that the objection is invalid, 
but that truths of great importance in na- 
tural philoſophy. are really contain'd under 
theſe phraſes, when regularly explain d. 
And why ſhould any chriſtian be tenacious 
of an opinion, that can reflect no honour 
upon his bible, but may be and has beenim- 
proved to depreciate its value, and even to 
call in queſtion its-divinity ? ? 
But ſurely tis perfectly rational to believe, 
that the volume of God's word ſhould give 
the trueſt account of his works: the argu- 
_ that may be brought for it are ſuch as 

LY . 


I. To 
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form Fre —. — to bare outward 
appearanees, or to the fulſe apprehenſions of 
the vulgar,” is ſuch #' ſuppoſition as We will” 

not admit in any; other eaſo. The alluſiens 
224 reſerendes of ſtriptute to hiſtory or ge- 


graphy and the like, we maintaim to be juſt 
Susie las 5 


and exactly true; and lock 
bound to Believe and maintain the Biſtory as 
well as the theology of 'revelation ; and why 
chen ſhoald we net for the fame reaſon ac- 
count ourſelves obliged to maintain that there 
is no miſtake or miſrepreſentation in its de- 


ſeriptions of and refetences to natural things? 
2. There ate many philoſophical paſſages, 
that cammot be regularly explain'd as cans" 
fotm d to outward 


rance, or the opini- 
ons of men. Witneſs the mbſale geedunt 


of the creation and formation of all thii 

Can any one aſſirm that the firſt 22 o 
the bible is built upon a falſe hypotheſis, or 
accomodated to vulgar apprehenſions f Ang 


if it be not true either in appearance,” or in 
r 1 ſee not how it 'can be true in any 


Rnd If God. bad aogtviſi 10 havernigtia 
a revelation only of divine traths, then in- 


deed we need not have expected any philo- 


ſophy/ im his word. But as he has in inhu- 


merable- places ſpoken either expreſly of al- 


—_ gold bical n we have 
pi F + Warely 


the -Divine Being to con- 
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Autry" the higheſt reaſon to look for true 
_ philoſophy in- His Word. Again, 

4. There is a neceffary connection be- 
woe ne knowledge of natural and ſpiritual 
things; ſince ſcfiprure conſtantly, or at leaſt 
very frequently, refers our thoughts to natu- 
kal ideas, in order to Muſtrate ſpiritual truths. 
And for this reaſon it Appears to be of ſome 
confiderable importande, that the natural 
ideas referred” to, "be; 4 'grietly juſt and true, 
in Utter to be a pre Sper foungatfon for a right 

ceptidh and pecan of divine” mat- 
ers. ccc 

We mut 557 ſuppoſe che end of God | 

vealc fille In ary arly Kale *whatſoever. Its 
e, its chtonofo oy and its philoſophy, 
muſt be in fact as true as its ae - AM 
we ſuppoſe any part of the divine — 5 to 


de Erronevus, this fo far ſhakes the authority 
f alt the reſt. And as God knows all 
things perfectly, we must belitve” him the 


fltteſt We us an"account_. of his we as 


Well as of his hatuye: © * 1 


. 


Let not any ſay, that + phitbtaphy is too 
abſtrüſe and difficuſt a due to be adinitted 


into divine tevSlatiby ;"'Ghce there re many 


"things of another flature, Which ate as per- 
wither and intricate 4s this, contain'd in it: 
And perhaps it Will appear that a eat part of 


the difficulty: of this feienceRoes not ſo much 


riſe from itꝭ nature, as from its being purſued 


ta the neglect of thoſe important diſcoveries 
Which the divine word freely impatts to us, 
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H E firſt chapter of the bible i 15 1 
and deſignedly the moſt philoſophi- 
cal chapter of all: and in order ta have a 
clear underſtanding of it, tis neceſſary to 
take in the whole ſubſtance. of what — 4 
tion ſays concerning the ſubjects profeſſedly 
treated of therein. I hope none that be- 
lieve the bible to be the word of God, 
will venture to affirm that the moſaic account 
of the creation and formation of all things 
is falſe and imaginary. Neither can it be 
thou ght to be accommodated merely to vul- 
gar. apprehenſion ; becauſe nothing can be 
more foreign from our firſt apprehepſions of 
things than the account given by Moſes. 
For theie and other reaſons, we cannot but 
conclude that it is a moſt regular, orderly 
and philoſophical deſcription of the forma- 
tion of all things, whether we can under- 

ſtand every part of it clearly or no. But I 

hope we ſhall be able by degrees to receive 

an indelligible explanation of the moſt diffi- 
cult parts of it, by comparing ſcripture with 
ſcripture, without having any recourſe either 
to the antient heathens, or to the preſent 
Ben of philoſophy... e | 
4 : The 
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The firſt verſe of the bible tells us, that 
in the beginning God created the nEAvNS 
SHaMaIM and the earth, Our firſt enquiry 
then muſt be about the nzav'ns, what is 
meant by them, what powers reſide in them, 
and what properties belong to them ? 
The ſcripture uſes two diſtin words for 
thi : the firſt is SHaMalM, commonly 
render'd heav'ns : the other is SHo'HaKIM, 
commonly tranſlated be ſexes... It will not 
be improper here to give ſome account of 
the etymology of ' theſe twWo words: not as 
if the evidence for any thing reſted” ſolely 
upon it, but only as it tends to illuſtrate or 
confirin what may EE; be Proved 
from other evidence. 
S SHaMalM ſeems moſt n to be de- 
rived from 8HUM, to put or place, and 
SsHeMlIM then muſt de the plural maſcu- 
line of the participle active, and fignify be 
m_—_ the ſame word ſignifies the placers 
or putters in Tſe. v. 20. o unte THEM = 
THAT PUT SHeMIM, darkneſs ſs for hight, &c. 
This name of the heav'ns is proper and 
| ſignificant ; foraſmuch as it will preſently 
appear, that the heav'ns diſpoſe and keep 
every thing in nature, in its proper place. 
_ SHa'HaKIM tranſlated ties, ſeems to be the 
plural maſculine of the participle active of 


Sa Hak, which ſignifies to ribe againſt, 


to - conflit, or to grind to pouder; and 
S8Ha HakIM rfiay therefore be expounded 


r the 


76 Pdbilgſapbia Sacra. | 4 
| the Ariggghers or eethers in ja" and the 17 
L - word-therefore-1s. ſignificant of the condition 9 
ith the heav'ns are in, as being in continual | 
commotion and conflict; which will appear : P 
ft! as we, proceed. * 
161 Now let us learn 45 . what 1 
Bl Powers reſide in the heav'ns, or what effect. ; a 
#118 are aſcribed to them. And truly, great 5 
U things are ſaid of the heav'ns, both by par- Ny 
1 ticular aſſertions and by general intimations. ca 
WH The heav'ns have an influence in producing # 
1 the froſt and congealing the ice, Job xxxvili. N 
1 29. Out f whoſe; womb came the ice and the ＋ 
101 -boary.\frift off heav/n;; who, bath gender'd it ? th 
14 The heav'ns like wiſe drop down and diſtil Wi 
0 the dew, Deut. xxxiii. 28. Rain and ſhow- 9 
65 ers are repreſented as the effects of the hea- 13 
1 v'ns; for the sKkIES SHA Ha KI drop and br, 
165 . diſtill the ſhowers upon man abundantly, | Job | 455 
Wy. - AXXvi. 28. therefore they are call d the rain the 
Weng brav'n, Deut. xi. 11. But more ex, ſee 
WA) preſsly we read, Deut. xxviii. 12. The Lord of 
Wu | hall open to thee bis gobd treaſure THE HE AVN thi 
A to give the rain to-thy land, &c. Tis like- n. 
. - wile cleatly expreſs 4 that the heav'ns were the 
13-08 _  employ'd:in- the miraculous production of Jeet 
1 | the manna; Pſal. Ixxvili. 23, 24. He com- run 
5 manded Tu sk IE S Ha HaKIM cut 
i 10 - above, and open'd the doors of \heav'n, and * 
Want | rain 'd down mania upon them to eat. | ON] 
l 5 i | | Yea! farther, the cheav'ns are the inſtru- Ned 
1 ments by which God bieſſes his * 4b. 
„ a 
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all plenty: as appears from Malacbi iii. 10. 
1 will open the windews of bead n and empiy 
you out a bleſſing. 

We find a moſt beautiful gradation, ex- 
preſſing the natural order of cauſes and effects, 
when pleniy.of corn, wine and oil is given; 
in Hoſea ii, 21, 22. J will bear the heav'ns 
and they ſhall hear the earth, and the earth 
ſhall 2 the corn and the wine, and the oil, 
and they ſhall bear Jegzreel. i. e. God would 
cauſe the, heav'ns to 1 the earth, the 


SS 4 *-4 SI * 


wine, and. theſe tail ſupply the wants 'of 


Fezreel. So that this paſſage proves that 
the heay' ns cauſe the earth 10 Produce the 


corn, wine and the like. This is farther 


2 Aby what we read in Deut. xxxili. 
3, 14. f the precigus things of heav'n, 
Fe Forth by the ſun, and thruſt forth by 


the. moon: from whence (without any far- 


ther cemark. upon this paſſage at preſeat) it 


| ſeems evident, that the heavy ns are the cauſe 


of vegetation. And what is the nature of 
this influence, and the manner of this ope- 
ration, we may learn from Fob xiv. 9. where 
the growth of vegetables 4s aſcribed to the 
ſeent. or fear RI H of, water, The words 
run thus: for there is hope of a. tree if it be 
cut down, that it will ſprout again, &c, for, 
thro tbe SCENT. of water it will bud and 


bring forth boughs as 4 plant. Now the 


_ or 8 "te: 3s nothing elſe, b 5 
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the particles of water rais d up and carried 
olf by the light or ſpirit of the heay'ns. 
Here, I conceive, is a fine diſcovery of the 
manner in which vegetative life is maintain'd, 
and if it be attended to by enquirers into 
nature, they will have a general clue by 
which to explain the whole of this ſub- 
Je. 

There is no neceſſity to produce texts to 
nrove that the heav'ns cauſe thunder, ligbt- 
n ng, &c. I would therefore ſubjoin only 
o. paſſage more; which if rightly render'd, 
proves that the heav'ns are the cauſe of the 


cobeſion of matter. This is one thing, which 


our philoſophers appear unable to give an 
intelligible account of. The queſtion is, 
What is that power which cauſes two or 
more particles of matter to cleave or ad- 
here to one another? Look then for an an- 
ſwer into 70 xxxvili. 37, 38. The place 
is very much obſcured by our tranſlation. 
We read it thus. M bo can number the clouds 
in wiſdom, or who can ſtay the” bottles of 
* beav'n, when the duſt groweth into bardneſs, 


and the clods-cleave faſt together + ? 1 would | 


offer a different -rend'ring, thus: Ibo can 

number the sk ES or CONFLICTING ETHERS 

Ha HaKIM in wiſdom ? And the F ALL1NGs 

N Bel. of the heav'ns, who CAN MAKE 

70 ILIE DOWN ISHCHIB? IN PRESSING 

1 - BeTSeK:TH the du INTO A CONCRETE 
Laux AND s CLODS or - LUMPS 

UReGaBIM, 
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UReGaBIM ADHERE or: CLEAVE To- 
GETHER” ND BAK U. This tranſlation 
doubtleſs will appear obſcure to ſome, and 
imaginary to others; however, I think it 
may be juſtified; and if ſo; we cannot but 
make ſuch remarks as theſe upon it. 1. 
That the adheſion of matter is here expreſs- 
ly mention'd and intended. 2. That the 
. heav'ns or | ſkies have an influence into it. 

That the manner in which adheſion is 
perform” d is by comprethon, or by a preſ- 
ſing of the paris of matter together, for the 
duſt is ſaid 7 be compreſs'd into à concrete. 
4. That parts of the heav'ns falling down 
upon the parts of matter compreſs them to- 
gether; for tis ſuppoſed in the text, that 
fallings of the heav'ns compreſs the duſt or 
grains into à concrete. But how this is per- 
form'd, or in what manner the parts of the 
heav'ns fall down upon the grains, ſo as to 


concrete them, cannot be clearly made out 
at preſent, till we get farther into the ſub- 
ject; and then this text ſhall be reſum'd. 
Only thus much we ought to believe from 
the expreſſion; that there are ſuch fallings 
of the æther towards bodies, as are ſufficient 
to keep the parts of mauer together by a 
ſtrong compreſſion. | 


The preceding nan eartibulatD con- 
cerning the powers and effects of the heav'ns, 


will be ſtrongly confirm'd and greatly illu- 
- * by te 8 general — reſſions. 


When 
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When the Lord is ſaid to ride upon rhe u. 
beav'ns, as in Pyal. lxviii. 4, 33. Surely this th 
' Intimates, that all the powers of nature are as 
under. the divine control, and that the heav'ns m 
are his agents; when tis ſaid, that the God th 
of Jacob rides upon the beav'ns for the help de 
his people, and in his excellency on the , Sc 
as in Deut. xxxiii. 26. We learn from hence, rt 
that God conducts all the operations of na- pe 
ture, or of the heav'ns for the good of his Ha 
people, and makes uſe oſ them as his inſtru- 1 th 
ments, when the comes to their aſſiſtance. w 
And to give us ſtill a larger idea of he Ve 
powers of the heav'ns, tis faid FPſal. Ixviii. „ 
34. rbat God's flrength is in the sK IRS or CoN- : 
'FLICTNIG ®THERS BaSHe&HaKIM. © Does x 
not this paſſage intimate to us, that the ſkies in 
are the inſtruments of the divine agency in pr 
nature? Surely ſomething very great and -- 
noble muſt be meant by this expreſſion. £6 
And that the heavins have 4 governing 7 
influence over the earth, is clearly taught us 2 
in Job xxxviii. 33. Knoweft thou tbe ordi- „ 
nances of heau n Canft thou ſet the dominion 1 
*rhereof in the earth ? Vea there is a paſſage | ſpi 
:where/the word bheav'ns is uſed in ſuen a Ar 
zſtrong and noble ſenſe, that tis difficult to Le 
know whether it means the material heav'ns = ex: 
or God himſelf, Daniel iv. 26. Till | thu Pe; 
ſhalt have known that the beav'ns do rule. ' 3 
Alf by the leaunm in this text we are to th, 
underſtand God himſelf, tis impoſſible for 5 


4 4 us 
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us to have a low opinion of the heav'ns 
themſelves ; ſince God is compar'd to them, 
as he is the univerſal ſovereign. But if the 
material heav'ns are intended, it follows, 
that the heav'ns have a very large dominion 
delegated to them by IE HOVAH bimſelf. 
So that however this paſſage be interpreted, 
it enlarges our conceptions concerning the 
powers of the heav'ns in the operations of 
nature; as well as of the power of God in 
the diſpenſations of providenec. And now 
we begin to ſee in how noble a ſenſe, the 
heav'ns declare the glory of God, and the fir- 


mament ſhows his handy work, Pſal. xix. 1. 


Let us then take along with us theſe ſen- 
timents which revelation gives us concern- 
ing the heav'ns, and we ſhall ſee an inex- 
preſſible beauty in thoſe alluſions or affer- 
tions, which we find in Pſal. ciii. 19. The 
Lord HATH MACHIN'D HC HIN his throne 
in the heavyns, and his kingdom ruleth over 


all, And what follows in the fucceedins 
verſe, may perhaps be as elegantly applied 


to the material agency of the ſkies; as to a 
ſpiritual agency, by the miniſtration of 
Angels. Pf. ciii. 20, 21, 22. Bleſs the 
Lokp ye His AGenTs Mu LACHI, that 


excel in ftrength, that do bis commands, at- 


tending to the voice of bis word : Bleſs the 


Lox all ye his hoſts, ye miniſters of his 


that do bis pleaſure : Bleſs the Lox D all his 


works, in all places of his dominion. 


C 3 ES Should 
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Should ſuggeſt, that the heav'ns cauſe 
the revolution of the earth; becauſe. of 
what we read Pſ. xcvi. 11. Let the beav' ns 
rejoice or ſhine ISHM&HU, and tbe earth 
ſhall be glad or revolve THaGeL; It would 
probably be look'd upon as a forced inter- 
pretation; and therefore. I ſhall not infiſt 
upon it as any part of the evidence. But if 
hereafter it ſhould, appear to be maiter of 
fact, that the ſhining of the heav'ns is the 


. of the revolution of the earth; then 


this interpretation may appear m regular 
and agreeable; 

Theſe are profeſſedly very numerous, 
noble and extenſive powers, which are here 
aſcribed-to the heav'ns. But let us not con- 
ceive, that this is the whole of the evidence, 
in favour of the agency of the heav'ns. For 
beſides the ſtrong and numerous paſſages al- 
ready quoted, which only ſpeak of the 
powers of the heav'ns in general; you will 


find ſeveral more aſſertions of the like na- 


ture, under the diſtinct conſtituent parts of 
the heav'ns, which are treated of in the 
next chapter: all which taken together, will 
doubtleſs juſtly warrant the following conclu- 
ſion, namely: that what we commonly call the 
powers of nature, do actually refide in the beav us 

or ſkies : and that the influence nature has in 
al material things, is no other than the ope- 
ration or agency 'of the heau'ns. Let the 
reacer . carefully review theſe numerous 
and 
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and noble paſſages, and add to them what 
he finds of this nature in the following chap- 
ter, and he will be eaſily led into this opi- 
nion from ſcripture. And if this be a juſt 


inference, then tis plain, that revelation: di- 


rects us where to turn our eyes and our 
thoughts, to find out a fair account for all 
thoſe natural operations and effects, which 
our pliloſophecn are at a loſs clearly: to ex- 
plain. N | 
Tis true, that from the foregoing texts, 


wie do not as yet ſee the manner of the ope- 


rations of nature; but being thus far guided 
already in our enquiry, let us purſue reve- 
lation with ſome expectation, that it will 


unfold-itſelf on this curious, delighiful and 


important ſubject. If then we deſire, to 
know how theſe things are, or how tis poſ- 
fible for the heav'ns to produce the grand 
appearances of nature, we, ſhould regularly 
Enquire in the next place, what properties 
are attributed to the heav'ns in ſcripture, and 
what is aſſerted concerning them. 
The following particulars are extracted 


purely from the bible, which tend to give 


us ſome notion, what the heav'ns themſelves 
are, and what properties belong to them; 
and thus revelation informs us, how they are 
qualified to eee the great things aſci ib'd 
to them, 
1. The matter or ſubſiance of which 
1 are compoſed, was immediately creat=d 
Res er 
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or brought ihts being by God himfelf. For 


by the word of the - -LoKD were the beab'ns 


made, and all their hufts by the ſpirit of his 
motith) Pſ. xi. 6. 5 ds there is no 


occafion for much proof here, I ſhall m_ 


fore omit the various places to this parpo 
ald önly mate ohe femarle upon the ou 


verſe of the bible, Gen. i. 1. In the beginning 
God cREATED BaRA THE HEAxv'NNS ETH 
HaSHaMalM, Ax p THE EARTH VeETH 
HAaARETS. - The original here is very em- 


atical, both as to the earth, and as to the 


eav'ns. I have before remark'd; that the 
original word for heav'ns ſignifies the placers; 
but this name was not given, until the mat- 
ter of the heav'ns was form'd into an expan- 
fion; or firmament, as we are told Gen. i. 8. 


And God talled the firmament heav' n. There- 


fore I apprehend the expreſſion in verſe 1ſt, 


is not: God created heaven, nor merely the 
heav'n, which would have been ſuffieiently 
denoted by the word Has Ha Mal M; but 
there is the particle ETH interpo ſed : 

which particle ſeems to be beer em- 
phatical, In general it fignifies he very: 

when applied to a perſon, it ſigniflesg bim- 
felf, when to a thing, ztjelf ; when to any 
thing conſider'd as material, it fignifies the 
very ſubſtance, matter or efence of the thing. 
So here. The firſt thing that God did was, 
to create the very matter of the heav'ns and 
of the carth, This matter of the heav ” 
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1 would aiot call the Dann ether it- 
ſelfl. | 

Allow me wean the uſe of this phiraſe for 
clearneſs ſake, in what- 1 have farther to 
offer. 

2. This celeſtial aches was machin'd; or 
form'd into, a machine by the Creator; as 
appears from Pſalm viii. 3. When 1 view, 
thy heav'ns, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the flars which THOU HAST MACHIN'D, 
CONaNTHaH.- Again, Prov. viii. 29; Ix 
His MACHINING BaHaCHINO; the heav'ns < 
1 was there, The Hebrew verb CHUN, 
from whence both the foregoing! words 
are form'd, properly ſignifies, 20 place uni 
adapt things together in ſucb à manner; as to 
become | fit for operation : which is the ſame 
as to machine : and tis very probable, that 

the Engliſb word machine, is derived from the 
s Hebrew MaCHIN. | 

So that God; having erotic! the matter 
or ſubſtance of the heav'ns, machin'd it in 
the next place, putting the ſeveral parts to- 
gether in ſuch a manner and order, as to 

render it fit to operate, when he ſhould: — 
pleaſed to ſet it in motion; Theſe things 
being done; the heav'ns became a machine. 
a delegated agent, and then it is ſaid, God 
reſted from it. And this will appear to be 
the proper meaning of Geh. il. 1 2, J. But 
I muſt take the liberty to give a literal trans 
ang of the abe — Where we read; 
That 
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that God bleſſed the ſeventh day, and ſancti- 


fied it, becauſe in it be bad reſted from all. 


Bis work, which he bad created and made. 
The marꝑin gives the literal rendring. He 


reſted from all his work which he had created 


to maler i. e. he created and machin'd it 
into an inſtrument for operation, with this 
deſign, that it ſhould act in ſuch a man- 
ner as to carry on the operations of nature. 


3. The heav'ns are exceedingly large — 


capacions ; ſo vaſt as to be "immeaſurable, 
Jer. xxxi. 37. Tf the heav'ns above can be 
meaſured, & e. then will I caſt off all the 
ſeed of if Iraels The fame thing is intimated. 
to us by its height, Fob xxii. 12. I not 
Co in © the beigbt of beaun? xxxv. 5. 
Loo unto the beau ns and behold THE SKIES, 


which are higher tban tbou. Prov. xxv. 3. 


The beau n for beughth, and the earth for: 
depth. The meaning of which may be 
thus underſtood and explain d. We that 
are upon earth, have ſometimes one part of 
the heay'ns above us, and ſqmetimes ano- 
ther part: but let our ſituation with reſpect 
to the heav'ns be what it will, yet always 
the height of the bheav'n is far beyond our 
reach and view. Who then can deſcribe or 
conceive, how extenſive — * the 
heav'ns are? 

4. The cæleſtial Sther. is excecding| 7 fine 
and pure, from all groſs or defiling mixtures; 
en is s ſtrongly intimated to us * tis 

id, 
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f ſaid, Job xxv. 5. Yea, the ſtars, or rather 
\ 3 THE FLUXES OF THE STARS, are not pure 
; in God's fight : more generally, tis ſaid Fob 
xv. 15. Yea the heav'ns are not pure in bis 
fight : and how ſtrong to this purpoſe is 
Exod. xxiv. 10. As it were the very body. 
of heav'n. in bis clearneſs : or, as it ſhould. 
be tranſlated: as, the very ſubſtance of the 
beavy'ns rox PURITY LeToHaR. And thus 
we ſee, that when the ſcriptures would give us 
the ſtrongeſt idea of purity, they refer us 
to. the heav'ns. | 
5. The heav'ns are exceedingly rung 
and firm. Thus we read, Prov. viii. 28. 
When be eftabliſh'd the clouds above : it ſhould 
be render d thus, WHEN HE MADE, STRONG 
BeAMe TSO, THE SK IES SHa HaKI MW. 
And to ſhew us that the heav'ns are in- 
conceivably ftrong and powerful in their 
operations; tis ſaid, Fſal. el. 1. Praiſe him 
in the firmament of his power, Once more 
ſee Fob xxxvii. 18. Hoe thou with Sig 
expanded the ſties, which are flrong as a 
molten looking glaſs. Theſe deſcriptions, join d 
with the foremention'd particular, teach us ; 
that as the ſkies are ſufficiently clear, fine 
and pure, to operate with freedom, ſo they 
are ſufficiently powerful to * the 
work aſſignd them. 
6, The celeſtial æther is in 5 
commotion and js ye The word SHa- 
*HaKIM, render'd es, ;denotes,. that tis in 


conſtant 
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conftant commotion and conflict, the ſeveral 
parts ſtriking againſt one another: for this, 
as has been obſerv'd, is the meaning of that 
word. And that it is in contintral re volu- 
tion, is intimated in Fal. Nx vii. 18. The 
Voice of thy” thunder was in the heav'ns, in 
the margin tis, in /he 20heel, in the original 
tis BAG LGL, + the circulation, or matter 


firtuldting. But the conſtant revolution of 


the heav'ns is not only intimated, but ex- 
plain d, Pia. xix. 5, 6. The fur or sol A R 
LIGHT SHeMeSH, 1848 a bridegroom coming 
aut of bis chamber, and rejoices as a flrong 


man fo fun à race; from the extremity of the 


hee ns is its going out, and its revolution is 


tothe extfemity thereof, 'and nothing is hid | 


from the beat thereof; This paſſage is 5 indeed 


generally unde ſtood of the apparent motion 


of the ſun roumd the earth. it it will be 
made to appear hereafter, that the word 
SHeMeSH, intends not the 50 body of the 
ſan, but the Ig ht that flows Rem it : and 
therefore the I is to be explain'd in this 
manner: that the light of the ſun flows out 
from the center to the circumference of the 
heav'ns, and returns to the center again, 
From hence it follows, 42.6: 

5. That the fkies are in cum expan- 
fon. Job xxxvii.: 18. Haſt thou with bim 


EXPANDED THAaRKIaNG the ſties? Gen. 


i. 6, 7, 8. And God aid let there be an Ex- 
PANSION 2 in rhe midft of the wwa- 


ters, 
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ters, &c. This property of the heav'ns I do 
but juſt mention here; becauſe the nature 
of an expanſion muſt be confider'd hereafter 
in its proper place. But there is another 
property of the heav'ns ariſing from hence, 
which in my opinion crowns all che reſt : 
and that is, 


8. The fleies lean aide, or 4rietive mere 


one way than another. There is a parti- 
cular Hebrew word Na Tall, frequently" made 


uſe of concerning the heav ns; Which 1 18 ge- 


nerally tranflated 70 Prretch "out This act 


of ſtretehing out the hea “ns is always af- 


cribed to JEexovan, and is mention'd as a 


fgnal inſtance and demonſtration of his 


wiſdom and power. Jer. x. 12. He ſtretcb d 
out the heav'ns by bis Ai ſcretion. I ſhould 


here produce and remark upon all the places 


where this act is mention'd ; but that would 


be "ſomewhat © tedious. ' However, if any 
have a mind to look over the places for 
themſelves, the following are all the pepe 


T have wet or can recolle&, Job ix. 8 H.. 
civ. 2. Ta. xl. 22. XII. 5. Xliv. 24. xv. 12. 


. *. 12. Zech. xli. 1. Now every 
one knows, that the moſt proper and certain 
method to find out the real meaning of any | 
word, is to conſult the places where” it is 
found; ; and having found out the general 


idea of it, to apply that idea to the ſubject 
treated of. And upon the moſt narrow 


* into lexicons, and paſſages quoted by 


them; 
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1 1 find that this word ſignifies to lean 
aſide, or incline more one way than ano- 
ther: in ſhort it means to bear; tend, in- 
gline, or ſtreteb forth any way, or in any 


particular direction. 
Tis evident then, if the heav'ns are made 
to incline more in one direction than ano- 


ther; they will cauſe any body placed in 
them to move or incline that way along with 
them. I wiſh I could here write in the 


plaineſt manner, that every one may under- 


ſtand. Tho' it be difficult, yet I would aim 


at it, being conſcious that 'the idea is very 


clear in my own mind. 


Obſerve then, that if the heav'ns, being 


in univerſal conflict, had equal motions every 
way, this would form an equilibi ium, or 


equal ballance; ſo that no tendency any par- 


ticular way would be produced by them; 
but if upon any occaſions, or in any circum- 
ſtances the æther preſſes more in- one dire- 
ction than in any other, the effect will be 
the moving of a body in it in that direction. 
Now then, Jrnovan has by his infinite 
viſdom and power, ſo framed the heav'ns, 
that they always do incline more one way 
than another. For inſtance, the heav'ns 
have a prevailing preſſure towards the body 
; of the ſun, from every part or quarter; ſo 


that there is a conſtant univerſal ſeaning to- 


warde the center of the ſyſtem; and this 


W the gravitation of heav'nly bodies 


towards 
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towards the fun. And this gravitation" is fo 
nicely adjuſted, that it is juſt: ſufficient to 
keep the heav'nly bodies in their ſeveral cir- 
cular orbits ; which would otherwiſe go for- 
ward in ſtrait lines, and not in circles. 
There are ſeveral other caſes wherein the 
heav'ns appear to preſs more one way than 


another, which is the prope 


r cauſe of all 


that which the preſent philoſophers call by 
the names of gravitation and attraction. 
The reaſons which lead me to this interpre- 


tation are ſuch as theſe. 


. 


I. Becauſe the word Na Ta H, primari- 
ly and properly has this ſignification of in- 
clining or bearing in any particular direction. 
'T would be eaſy to produce à variety of 

paſſages in proof of this interpretation of 
the word. But there are two places which 
I cannot well omit ; where this root is ap- 


plied to the heav'ns, and is 


by our tranſla- 


tors juſtly render d God's bowweng the heav'n, 
Pſal. xviii. 9. HE poweED ALsO Va ſeT, the 
 beav'ns and came down. Again, Pſal. cxliv. 
5. Bow HaT, th:ne beav'ns, O LorD, and 
come down, | This phraſe is certainly very 
grand and rhetorical : and appears extremely 
beautiful, if the bowing or inclining the 
heav'ns be the cauſe of the gravitation and 
deſcent of bodies to the earth: for then every 
one ſees how exact the natural idea is, that 
is here uſed: and with what remarkable 


19 — 
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are connected together. 
2. Becauſe there is ſuch a remarkable 
ſtreſs laid upon God's inclining the heav'ns: 


and whoever receives the true ideas of the 


nature and operations of the heav'ns, will 
find, that in this inſtance more eſpecially, 
the wiſdom and power of God appear: for 
tis by this means, all motion in nature is 
produced or continued in the moſt regular 
and effectual manner, and in the —_ ——_ 
and beautiful proportions. - 

. Becauſe” it may be made to Ander, 
that here there is ſuch an univerſal expan- 
ſion and conflict, there will be this incli- 
nation or tendency, which I have partly 
deſcribed, 

- Becauſe this explication tallies with unj- 
verfal fa and experiment, and gives an in- 
telligible account of gravitation and attra- 


tion. However, if any one can find out 


another interpretation that ſhall equally agree 


with the proper meaning af the word, and 


mall juſtify” revelation in laying ſuch a fe- 
markable ſtreſs upon it, as it does; I am 
ready to yield. In the mean time let us 
— together, What has been offer d, 
into one view. | 

Af the cœleſtial ther is d into a 
1 vaſt: and large, if it be inconceiva- 
bly ſine and pure, inexpreſſibly powerful and 
ſtrong; if it be in continual commotion and 
4 Cx 


propriety the bow:ng the heav'ns and coming 


PW 
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expanſion, and has a perpetual power of 
gravitation ; what property is now wanting 
to render it a fit agent, capable to perform 
all the operations of nature? and to produce 
all the forts of attraction, gravitation, cobe- 


ion and the like, which appear in the courſe 


of nature. 

But how it has theſe properties, and pro- 
duces theſe effects, we muſt learn from the 
account revelation gives us of the conſtitu- 


ent parts of the heav'ns and firmament: 


which ſhall be conſider d in the next 
chapter. 


CHAP. III. 
Of the conſtituent parts of the heav'ns, 


AVING ſeen what are the chief 

powers and properties of the heay'ns 
according to ſcripture, we ſhould be deſirous 
to learn, in the next place, what we are to 
underſtand by the beav'ns themſelves, where- 
in they conſiſt, and of what they are com- 
poſed ; otherwiſe tis impoſſible for us to 
conce ive why they have thoſe powers and 
properties aſcribed to them. And we ſhall 
find, that revelation amply indulges us in 
this enquiry : for it informs us, that the 
chicf contents of the heav'ns or ies, are 


D theſe. 


OTE. 
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theſe, 1. The darkneſs. 2. The ſpirit. 


3. The light. 4. The luminaries and 5 7 ; 
fluxes. . 5. The fire. 6. The denſity. 
need not in this place bring particular Wo ; 
that each of theſe parts belong to the heav'ns, a 
for that will appear as the paſſages of ſcrip- 8 
g fure are produced under each head. Nei- 1 
” ther need I here give the reaſon why I place 8 
them in this order, becauſe that likewiſe { 
will be giv'n under the particulars. And, 7 
1. 1 begin with the darkneſs, becauſe / 
Meſes does: for he no ſooner had ſaid that Ef 
God created the heav'ns and earth, and Y 
that the earth was without form and void ; 7 
but he adds, that darkneſs was upon the fi 
face of the deep. What is here meant by 
che deep, ſhall be confider'd when we come 5 
to ſpeak of the earth. 5 
The hebrew word *HoSHeC, ſeems to 8 
take its name from the verb *HaSHaC, which o 
ſignifies to hinder, flop, prevent, or forbid; 4 
for we ſhall preſently ſce that darkneſs is b 
nothing elſe, but the ætherial matter in a 3 
ſtate of inactivity, ſtagnation or ſtoppage; K 
revented of that regular and ſwift motion, % 
whereby light is produc'd, Tis not, as our _ 
philoſophers conceive, the bare abſence of of 
light, but tis real and proper matter, as much F 
as light or ſpirit; for we read, Exod. x. 21 f 
of Harkneſs in Egypt. which may be felt: Fa 
which certainly intimates, that the æther 1 


was then in ſuch an extraordinary ſtate of 
* 


4 
2 
Lak, 
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ſtagnation and inactivity, as to become an 
object of the ſenſe of feeling; it was really 
palpable. Farther tis ſaid to be created. 
Tfa. xlv. 7. T form hight and creat? DARK- 
NESS. From which paſſage, join'd with the 
conſideration of Moſes's mentioning darx- 
neſs in the firſt place, we may probably con- 
clude, that the heav'ns were created in a 
ſtate of ſtagnation or darkneſs, and were 
afterwards form'd into the condition of light, 
And let it farther be remark'd, that if we 
acknowledge light to be properly matter, 
we are compelled from ſcripture to believe 

that darkneſs is matter likewiſe ; unleſs we 

ſuppoſe an annihilation : for we read Ja. v. 

30. the light is darken'd in the heav'ns there- 
of. 
” would likewiſe obſerve, that in the ſen- 
| tence immediately preceding in this very 
verſe laſt quoted, we read, behold darkneſs 
and forrow : but the word [ang] is put in 
by our tranſlators, and it ſhould be read, 
behold darkneſs comPrREST T'SaR, Tis ac- 
knowledged indeed, that this whole paſſage 
is alluſive; but if the alluſion be juſt, we 
may from hence learn, that light by being 
reſtrain'd or ſtop'd becomes darkneſs : and 
likewiſe that darkneſs, which in itſelf con- 
ſiſts of looſe atoms in ſtagnation, may. be, 
and ſometimes is compreſt into grains. And 
that light is turn'd into darkneis by ſtagna 
tion or | ſtoppage, is farther confirm'd by 
. | _ = what 
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what we find Eccl. xii. 2. While the light or 


the fun or the moon or the flars BE NOT DAR 


KEN'D, LoA THe HeSHaC, or reſtrain d, 
or ſtop'd in its enlightening motion. And 


now we may gueſs, what Meſes means when 


he ſays Gen. i. 4. that God divided the light 


From the darkneſs; or rather as tis in the 


original; he divided yzTWEEx BIN the light, 
AND BETWEEN UBIN he darkneſs; which 
expreſſion ſeems to imply more than a bare 


diviſion ; and leads us to conceive of a mu- 


tual exchange; ; light being converted into 
darkneſs, and darkneſs into light, by taking 
away from the one, and giving to the other 


mutually; this I concewe was done, by : 
giving the earth its diurnal motion round its 


own axis. Read that paſſage, Gen. i. 4, 5. 
with attention. God divided between the 
light and between the darkneſs. And God 


call d the light day, and the darkneſs he calld 


might. Every one knows that without the 
rotation of the earth round its own axis, 
the light is not day, nor the darkneſs night. 
Therefore the diurnal motion began at this 
time : and we know that by means of this 
daily motion, the airs. that were in a ſtate 


of darkneſs all the night, are enlighten'd in 


the morning, and the airs that were en- 
lighten'd all the day long, grow darker and 
darker in the evening: fo that by the con- 
ſtant motion of the earth, the darkneſs is 
turn _ into light at the morning edge of the 

earth, 
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earth, and the light turn'd into darknefs at 
the evening edge. All this is confirm'd and 


illuſtrated by the exact deſcription we have 


of the regular returns of morning and eve- 
ning, in Amos v. 8. He turneth the ſhadow: of 


death into morning, and maketh the day dark 
ant night, Upon the whole then, we here 


learn that darkneſs is the fine æther in a 
1 of ſtagnation or ſtoppage. 

We next regularly proceed to con- 
nder the fpirit RUa H. This word is uſed 
for the ſpirit of God, for the ſpirit of a 
man, and for the ſpirit of a beaſt too, Eccl. 
iii. 19, 21. But we have the word under 


conſideration, only where it intends the ſhirit 


of the heav'ns. The reaſon why I take no- 
tice of the ſpirit in the ſecond place, is be- 


cauſe I conceive Moſes does. For after he 


had faid that darkneſs was upon the faces 


.of the deep, he immediately ſubjoins, that 


the pirit of God mod d upon the faces of tbe 
waters. If indeed hte: words refer us to 


the divine ſpitit, they do not belong to our 


preſent ſubject. But is there not ſome rea- 


ſon to apprehend that the material ſpirit is 
here meant? eſpecially when we remember 


that motion is aſcribed to it. The ſpirit of 


God moved, or was a mover, MeRa He- 


PHe TH. The root of this word is to be 


found but in two other places in all the 


bible. Fer. xxiii. 9. all my bones SHAKE, 


Ra HePHU. Deut. xxxii. 11. as an eagle 
1Y | FLUT. 
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FLUTTERETH YeRa HePH, over ber young. 
As therefore this root ſignifies a fremulous mo- 
tion in other places, ſuch as Shaking or flutter - 
ing, it ought to be ſo expounded in Geneſis: 
and then it muſt intend .@ tremulous motion 
of the ſpirit upon the faces of the waters. 
What theſe waters were muſt be conſider'd, 


when we come to ſpeak of the earth. Fur- 


ther obſerve, that Moſes is here profeſſedly 
giving us an account of the regular ſteps 
that were taken in the firſt. formation of all 


things; and accordingly mentions firſt the 
darkneſs, then the ſpirit, then the ligli, 


next the expanſion, and laſt of all the lumi- 


naries; all in the moſt exact order: ſo that 


it ſeems moſt regular to underſtand this of 
the ſpirit of the heav'ns. Neither does this 


ſuppoſition contradict, but rather confirm 
the notion of the divine ſpirit's agency in 


creation; ſince the material ſpirit is that, 
by which the divine ſpirit is typed forth to 


us: and its being called in this place the 


SPIRIT or Gor RUa'H ELOHIM ; is not a 
ſufficient objection againſt its being under- 


ſtood of a material agent: ſince the phraſe 
+ SPIRIT OF THE LORD, RUaH YeHoVaH, 1 is 
to be explain'd in this ſenſe, Ja. xl. 7, Where 


it is ſaid that the /prrit of the Lord thera 


upon the graſs of the freld. 


We need not be at any loſs to know 
what is meant by the RUXH or ſpirit in 


a natural ſenſe, as it is the very word that 
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is commonly uſed for the air, or for the 
ac n, which is nothing elſe but the air in a 
ſenſible and palpable motion, From whence 
we mult certainly gather, that the ſpirit does 
not conſiſt of ſuch fine particles as the light; 
for air is ſometimes ſo groſs that it may be 
felt, but pure light cannot: light can paſs 


thro' glaſs, &c. freely; but air cannot. Let 
us now ſte what the ſcripture ſays of and 
aſcribes to this material ſpirit. It has ſome 
agency in forming and diflolving the ice, F/. 
_exlIvii. 17, 18. It likewiſe operates in the 


roduction of the tus in the womb, Eccl. 


xi. 5. Thou knoweſt not the way of the ſpirit, 


as the bones grow in the womb of her that. is 
with child. It is farther intimated, that this 


ſpirit has an univerſal influence in continuing 


the ſucceſſion of all the animal and vegeta- 
ble creation. P/. civ. 30. Thou ſendeſt forth 


' THY $PIR1T, 7hey are created, and e001 re- 


neweſt the face of the earth.” ' 

The extent of its influence in nature, to- 
gether with the abſolute dominion of God 
over it in all its operations, are both taught 
us by the two following expreſſions, Prov. 
XXX. 4. He gathereth THE SPIRIT in bis fiſts, 
and Pſal. 18. 10. He rode upon a cherub 
and did fly, yea he did fly upon the wings 
of THE SPIRIT. What is intended by God's 
making a weight for the ſpirit, as 'tis ſaid, 
Fob xxvili. 25. I know not, unleſs it means 
that he propor:ions it with regard to its 
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quantity, as it is faid in the next words he 


oes by the water: for the whole verſe runs 
thus: he mateth the weight FOR THE $P1- 
RIT LaRUa H, and WEIGHETH, or SETS 


IN ORDER, THiCeN, the waters in a meaſure. 


We have ſome account likewiſe of its effects 


in or upon (the heav'ns themſelves. Jab 


FXXVU. 2 1. And now they fee not the PURE 
LIGHT AOR BaHIR, hat is IN THE SK IES, 


"BaSHeHaKIM, but the Spirit PASSES AWAY 


-NGaBcRaH,: and cleanſeth them. The na- 
tural meaning of which text, I take to be 


this: That unleſs the ſpirit paſſes away we 


cannot ſeę the pure light of the ſkies; but 
by its paſſing away, the ſkies. are cleanſed : 


plainly denoting that the Þpir7? is the groſſer 


parts of che heav'ns, and the /;ght is the 
finer and puter part. 


There is one more place concerning the 
ſpicit which deſerves ſpecial conſideration, 


Eccl. i. 5, 6. which L apprehend. ſhews. us 


the agency, of the ſpirit and light, in produ- 


eing the regular alternate returns of morn- 
ing and evening; of ſummer and winter; 
but as that place ſpeaks more of the ſolar 
light than of the ſpirit, I muſt therefore de- 
fer the explication of it for the preſent ; and 
go on. 


3. To what 222 mentions in the next 
place, namely, the light. For having ſpoken 


of the darkneſs and oinit, he adds, Gen. i. 
3. And Cl ſaid, let there be light and there 


WAS 
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2 light. As for what Moſes ſays concern- 
ing the dividing between light and darkneſs, 
and God's calling the light day, and the 
darkneſs night, theſe things have been ex- 
plain'd under the word darkneſs. There are 
ſeveral places that ſpeak of the light, as 
that which renders objects vilible ; but .I 
ſhall paſs over theſe, becauſe there is no 
neceſſity to enlarge upon or prove, what 
every one knows and acknowledges. But let 


us not imagine, that this is the whole uſe of 


it in naturè: for we have already learn'd, 
that it is the fineſt part of the heav'ns, from 
Fob xxxvii. 21. We are told likewiſe, that 
it ſcatters the eaſt uind upon the earth, Jeb 
XXxviii, 24. It being therefore the pureſt 
part of the heav'ns, we are to conceive it to 
be the ſame with ** pure ether mention d 
Job xxxvii. 11, 12. The place needs a 
freſh tranſlation thus. Also THE PURIA x, 
or pure ether Be RI, wearieth the DENSITY 
NGaB, it ſcatters the cloud of bis light, and 
it is turn'd about by his commandments, that 
they may do whatever he command: them upon 
the faces of the world TOWARDS THE EARTH 
AReTSaH. That is, the clear pure light 
diſperſes the denſer airs, and thereby per- 
forms the will of God. We ſhall have o- 
caſion to conſider this place afreſh, when re 
come to ſpeak of the denſity. All that need 
be remark' d at preſent is, — the light, be- 
ing the finer part of the æther, unfolds or 
| oy Ap 
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diſperſes, or tears to pieces, the groſſer parts 


of the heav'n. The conſideration of the 


Juminaries and their fluxes, will give us ſome 


farther inſtruction into the nature and ope- 
ration of light; but I muſt not here omit to 
obſerve, that the LIGHT AOR, is ſaid to be 


upon THE wines CaNPHOTH, of the 


earth, Job xxxvii. 3. and therefore has ſome 


agency in producing its rotation. 


We ſhould now, according to Moſes, pro- 
ceed to the expanſion, which is produced by 


the mutual acting of the light and ſpirit on 
each other: but as that belongs rather to 
the agency than to the parts of the heav'ns, 
let us paſs it by for the Pekin, and go on 
to conſider. 


. The ge i and their ables Un- 
derfland by the luminaries, the bodies of the 


ſun, moon, and ftars;; and by their fluxes, 
the flow of light that comes from each of 
them to us, As the miſinterpreting of the 
words uſed in ſcripture upon this 0 has 


occaſion'd the chief perplexity and confu- 
fion that now attends the philoſophy of 
ſcripture, tis therefore peculiarly neceſſary, 


that a fair and clear interpretation be giv'n. 


The caſe is this: tis evident that fcrip- 


ture (at leaſt according to the preſent tran- 


ſlation) aſſerts, that the ſun riſes and ſets; 


ſpeaks of the ſtars as in motion; and of the 


earth, as if it ſtood ſtill.” From hence prin- 


cipally, it has been concluded by philoſo- 
7 pPhers, 
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phers, that revelation was not intended to 


ſpeak properly upon natural ſubjects; but 
that it &ccommodates-. itſelf to ondmard ap- 
pearance, and to the apprehenſion of the 
vulgar ; yea and many common chriſtians 
to this day firmly believe that the earth 
really ſtands ſtill, and that the ſun. moves all 


round the earth once a day: neither can 
they be eaſily perſuaded out of this opinion, 


becauſe they look upon themſelves bound 
to believe what ſcripture aſſerts. But I hope 
we {hall eably remove theſe obſtructions, 
and anſwer theſe difficulties, by a fair and 


cloſe review of what revelation affirms upon 


this ſubject. As for the earth's ſtanding 
ſtill or moving, that muſt be conſider'd 
when we come to ſpeak of the earth.. At 
preſent, we muſt only attend to the mean- 


ing of ſcriptute, when it mentions the Jan, 


moon and ſtars. 
Moſes in Gen. i. 1418. ſp oaks, of two 


luminaries MeARoTH, or agent for 


light, . which were ordain'd to rule over 


the day and night, and to divide between 


the light and darkneſs, Sc. But 'tis very 


_ neceſſary, that we ſhould diſtinguiſh between 


luminaries and lights, as the ſcripture: atual- 
ly does: ſee Pf. Ixxiv. 16. thou HAST MA- 


cuin'd HaCINOTHA, TRE 'LUMINARY 


MAOR, and the 80N SHaMeSH. If the con- 
junction [and] be copulative in this place; 


en tis plain, the iner and the SHe- 
MeSH, 
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MeSH, are diſtindt. Obſerve here, as we 
paſs on, that MAOR fignifies a luminary or 
inſtrument of light, and AOR intends /zgb7. 
Now the ſun, moon and ſtais are called, 
not luminaries, but lights, AORIM. P 
cxxxvi. 6, 8. This diſtinction is con- 
firm'd Ezek, xi. All THE LUMINARIES 
MAORI, or L16nT AOR, in the heav'n Twill 
make black over thee : as that place is actual- 
ly render'd in the margin. As therefore re- 
velation thus diſtinguiſhes, *tis very impro- 
r for us to confound theſe two things to- 


gether. But this is far from being the whole 


evidence for this diſtinction. Let us ſee . 


what words in ſcripture intend the lumina- 
Ties themſelves; and what words are uſed 
for the fluxes of the light from them. This 
ought to be fairly review'd, becauſe every 
one knows, that tho' the bodies of the ſun, 
moon and ſtars, take up but a ſmall part of 
the heav'ns, yet the fluxes of light from 
them reach even to the earth, yea, and dif- 
fuſe themſelves throughout all nature. 
Now, whoever reads his bible in the ori- 
ginal with any care and attention, will pre- 
ſently ſee, that our tranſlation has given us 
the ſame Engliſh word ſun, for three diſtinct 
words in the Hebrew, SHeMeSH, Ha Ma H 
and *HeReS. Our tranſlation has likewiſe 


given us the ſame word moon, for two diffe- 


rent original words Va Ra H and LiBNa H. 
And 'ts this has occaſion'd all the confu- 
by ſion 
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ſion to the engl;/þ reader. But yet theſe 
things ought to be diſtinguiſh'd ; for there 
is no reaſon. to imagine, that revelation 
ſhould give us two or three diſtin words 
for the ſame preciſe idea. This ſubject I 
conceive may be clear'd up to full ſatisfaction. 
For facred ſcripture always couples SHe- 
MeSH and YaRa'H together, which two 
words are tranſlated ſun and moon: after the 
fame manner it couples *HaMaH and LiB- 
NaH together ; which are likewiſe render'd 
ſun and moon, Let us then in the firſt 


place ſee what is intended by the SHeMeSH 


and VaRa' H, the firſt of theſe pair s. 
The SHeM:SH is frequently ſaid in our 
tranſlation to riſe and ſet. As in Gen. xxxii. 
21. Numb. xxi. 11. Deut. xxiii. 11. Jeſb. i. 
4, 1 5. xini. 5. Jud. ix. 33. xix. 14. Xx. 43. 
2 Sam. XXili. 4. P.. I. 1. civ. 19, 22. cxiii. 
3. Fer. xv. 9. In all theſe places, and per- 
haps in ſeveral more, the Hebrew ſcriptures 
conſtantly expreſs the ſun's riſing by the verb 
ZaRa H, and its ſetting by the verb BOA. 
No here it is neceſſary to be remark'd, 
that the word ZaRa'H, does not properly 
ſignify to aſcend, but to ſpring out. Neither 
does the word BOA fignify to deſcend, but 
to go in or go off, Tis evident then, that 
tho' the body of the ſun does not riſe or 
ſet, yet the light of the ſun does actually 
ſpring out, in the morning; and go off, in 
the evening. For when and where it is 
| . morn- 
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morning with any people, there and then 


the ſolar- light ſprings out to them: and 


where and when it is evening with any 
people, there and then the ſolar-light goes 
in or goes off, as to them. Upon this inter- 
pretation of theſe ſcripture phraſes, tis evi- 
dent that revelation ſpeaks with the utmoſt 


propriety, and expreſſes philoſophical truth. 


But ſhould any ſtill queſtion whether 
SHe Mes H intends the /ght of the ſun; and 
inſiſt that it does or may fignify the body of 
the ſun, I would turn him to a few philoſo- 
phical paſſages. But I muſt firſt a little 
enlarge upon my meaning. What I aim at 
is this, that the word SHeMeSH intends the 
light that flows from the ſun, YaRa'H 
means the light that is reflected from the 
moon; and that COCaBIM, the word 
uſually render'd ars, fignifies the fluxes of 
light from the ſtars : and not by any means 
the bodies of the ſun, moon, or ſtars. And 
therefore I ſhall call the firſt the ſolar-light, 
the ſecond the /unar-/ight, and the third the 


feellar-light. Now follows the proof. 
1. The SHeMeSH, VaRa H and CO- 


CaBIM, are ſaid to be portion'd out, or im- 
parted unto all people under the whole heav'n, 
Deut. iv. 19. Which expreſſion is not pro- 
perly true of the bodies of the ſun, moon 
and ſtars; but is ſtrictly true of the fluxes 
f light from them. | 0 


8 . 
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2. The 


It 
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2. The SHeMeSH and YaRaH, are ſaid 
to ſtand fill in a miraculous way at Jeſbua's 
command, oh. x. 12, 13. The place now 
quoted, has been conſtantly brought as an 
objection againſt the ſcripture's allowing the 
motion of the earth, and is inſiſted on as a 
proof, that the ſcriptures aſſert the mo- 
tion of the ſun round the earth, But I 
conceive that the chief of this miſtake ariſes 
from quoting the place imperfectly. Tis 
uſually ſaid thus. Does not Joſhua ſay, ſur 


ſtand thou ſtill; and the next words are ge- 


nerally drop'd or forgotten: whereas it runs 
thus. Sun land thou ſtill in GiB RON, and 


thou moon in the valley of AJALON. Now 
I aſk, Was the body of the fun in Gibeon, 


or the body of the moon in the valley of 
Ajalon ? Surely no: but the light proceed- 
ing from the ſun, and the light reflected 
from the moon were both there. Jaſbua 
therefore plainly means not the bodies, but 
the lights of the ſun and moon here. And 
the nature of the miracle was this. The 


lights of ſun and moon, which according to 


the natural courſe of things, ſhould have 
paſſed on, were made to remain for a time 
in the ſame ſituation in Gibeon and AHjalon. 
And this was brought to paſs by a miracu- 
lous power, without making any alteration 
in the bodies either of the ſun, moon, or 
earth. Many reaſons may be offer'd to 
prove that this was the true nature of the 

miracle ; 


Philolophia Sacra: Or, 


miracle; but let this one ſuffice ; that if 


either the earth or ſun were ſuddenly ſtop'd, 
an univerſal confuſion muſt have follow'd of 
courſe ; and ſo there muſt have been 10, ooo 


miracles in one to have prevented that con- 


ſequence; and furely there is no occaſion to 
ſuppoſe that. So then, altho' this place does 
not aſcertain which moves, the body of the 
ſun or ball of the earth; yet it proves that 
the words SHeMeSH and VaRa' H mean 
the /igbt of the ſun and moon. Again, 

3. The SHeMeSH is ſaid to be hot or 
beated at noon, ſce 1 Sam. Xi. g. to morrow 
by that time the fun be hot, and Neb. vii. 3. 


Until the ſun be hot : in theſe places a com- 


mon reader muſt ſee, that the word ſur 
cannot intend the ſun's body ; but only the 
rays of light from the ſun, as they ſtrike up- 
on the carth, and are heated by friction, or 
ſtriking one againſt the other. Again, 

4. The heat, the ſun and the moan are ſaid 
to ſmite us. Thus, tbe ſun ſmote upon the head 
of Jonah: and 'tis promiſed, Pſ. cxxi. 6. 
The ſun ſhall not ſinite thee by day, nor the 
moon by night : ſo again, 1/a. xlix. 10. Nei- 
ther ſhall the beat nor fun ſinite therth 
*Tis eaſy to ſee that the expreſſions in ſuch 
Places, are very improperly applied to the 
bodies of the ſun or moon; but may be 
underſtood with the utmoſt propriety of the 
Tays and fluxes of light from them. 
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I might here produce all the places, which 
are very numerous, where theſe three words 
render'd ſun, moon and ſtars, muſt or may 
be interpreted the light, not the bodies of 
them, Let me ſet a few of them before 
you, and for brevity's ſake, I will tranſlate 
the places according to this method of in- 
ter pretation, on purpole that the reader may 
ſee how properly the places are thus ren- 
der'd, Judges v. 20. The fluxes of the ſtars, 
not the bodies, in their courſes fought againſt 
Sifera, Fud. v. 31. As the going forth of 
the ſolarlight in its firength, Neh. iv. 21. 
From the riſing of the morning until the fluxes 
of the ſtars came out. Job xxv. 5. The lu- 
nar light does not fix a tabernacle ; and the 


fluxes of the ſtars are not pure in bis figbt. 


Pfal. civ. 19. He made the lunar. light for 
ſeaſons ; the 1 knows its going in. 
Pt. cxxxvi. 7, 8, 9. To him that made great 
LIGHTS AORIM, (not luminaries). the ſo- 
lar-light to rule the day, and the lunar 
and ftellar hight to rule the night. Eccl. xi. 
7. Truly the light is ſweet, and it is à plea- 
fant thing for the eyes to behold or look at, 
(not the ſolar body, the view of which is 
very offenſive to the eyes, but) the ſolar light. 
Obſerve here the word light is a general 
term, including all or any of the ſorts of 
light ;- while the SHeMeSH, YaRaH and 
COCaBIM fignify therlight as coming from 
the ſun, moon and ſtars, r eſpectively. Carry 
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therefore this diſtinction into the next quota- | {ct 

tion, Eccl. xii. 2. While the ſolar-light, or the Cai 
17275 or the lunar, or flellar light, be not (as 


ten d or ftop'd; fo as to be turn'd into tex 
darkneſs. Jſa. xiii. 10. The ftellar fluxes of the 
the heav'ns and their conſtellations, ſhall not up 
zrradiate their light, the folar-light ſhall be + 
_ darken'd or ſlop'd in its going out, and tbte TI 
lunar light ſhall not make its light to ſhine out. we 
Ifa, Ix. 19, 20. The ſolar-ligbt ſhall be no WM © for 
more thy light by day, neither for ſplendor ſhall | rea 
the lunar-ligbt enlighten thee; thy ſolar-light all 
all no more go in, neither ſhall thy lunar- 

light gather in itſelf. Jer. xxxi. 35. The ſet 
LorD giveth the ſolar-light, for a light by © _— 
day; and the ordinances of the lunar and ſtellar for 
hight for a light by night, Ezek. xxxii. 7. | tut 
Iwill cover the heav'ns, and make the ſtellar g dr; 
fluxes thereof dark, I will cover the ſolar- wl 
light with a cloud, and the lunar-light ſhall ä un 
not irradiate its light, Joel ii. 10. The ſo- | of 
lar and lunar-light ſball be dark, and the lig 
feellar fluxes ſhall gather in, or withdraw their | a 
Jplendor. Joel ii. 3 1. The ſolar-ligbt ſhall be | we 
turn d into darkneſs, and the lunar-light into | or 
blood. But Iam weary of tranſcribing. And fre 
in reality I know of no places where theſe | thi 
three words under conſideration muft not, or to 
may not be thus render d and interpreted, | fo 
Let not any imagine, that the above-men- _— 
tion'd paſſages were pick'd and choſen to the v 


neglect of others, on purpoſe to make this 
nw b ſcheme 
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ſcheme appear the more probable ; for I 
can aſſure him, that they were noted down 
(as I paſſed on in collecting philoſophical 
texts) as places which at firſt view appear'd 
the moſt likely to overturn the ſcheme ; but 


upon a more thorough ſearch they all fell in 


with it, confirm'd it, and illuſtrated it. 


The con then is this: that if theſe 


words muft neceſſarily be thus underſtood in 
ſome places; and may in all; tis but juſt, 


reaſonable and proper, that they mould in 


all places be underſtood in this ſenſe. 

But I have likewiſe another reaſon, for 
ſetting theſe ſeveral places before you, name- 
ly, that you may be led to take notice, that 
ſometimes the ſun is ſaid to be darken'd, or 
turn'd into darkneſs, and the moon to * Na 
draw or gather in itſelf, and the like: from 
whence it muſt be inferred, that the words 


under conſideration, cannot fignify the bodies 


of the ſun, moon, or ſtars: nor merely the 
light from them; conſider'd only in ſuch a 
ſtate as to render objects viſible: But the 
words intend the fluxes of light themſelves; 
or the fine ætherial matter that irradiates 
from the fun or moon, or ftars ; whether 


this ætherial matter be in ſuch a motion as 


to convey light to our eyes or no. Thus, 
for inſtance, the ſolar- light exiſts and ope- 
rates in a dark dungeon, nay throughout the 
| Whole ball of the earth; altho' it be there 
1 darken'd 


. 
"Thy 


_ Fm. Ppiloſopbia Sacra: Or, | 
darken'd or prevented of that free motion; 
whereby it makes objects viſible, 


Give me leave then to draw the cocluſion 


intended; and for the future I muſt take 


and explain theſe words in the foregoing 
ſenſe. Let us next ſee what properties and 
effects are in ſcripture aſcribed to the ſolar, 
lunar, and ſtellar light. | 

A. Tis evident then, that the ſpringing 
forth of the ſolar light cauſes the morning; 
its going off . cauſes the evening; its being 
ſtop'd or prevented of its free motion by the 
body of the earth cauſes night; and its ſhi- 
ning with freedom cauſes day. 

2. The iolar light acts in a mechanical 
way, and is part of the great machine of 
nature. F/. Ixxiv. 16. Thou haſt MACHIN'D 
HaCINOTHa, the luminary and the ſolar- 
light. The ſame is ſaid concerning the lunar 
and ſtellar lights. P/. viii. 3. hen I view thy 
heav'ns the work of thy fingers, the lunar and 


feellaor hight which thou HAST MACHiN'D 


CONaNTHaH. So again, F/ lxzxxix. 36, 
37. His throne ſhall endure as the ſolar light 
before me, it ſhall be MACHlx'p YICON, as 
the lunar light, a faithful witneſs IN THE 


' CONFLICTING XTHER BaSHa'HaK. 


3. The ſolar-light is in continual motion 


to and from the body of the ſun, as appears 


from Pſ. xix. 5, 6. which place has been 
conſtantly, thro miſtake, underſtood of the 
; * appa- 
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apparent motion of the body of the ſun 
round the earth; But ſince the word SHe- 
MeSH, does not mean the body of the ſun, 
as has been proved, therefore the place muſt 
have a different tranſlation and interpretation, 
after this manner, the ſolar light is as a 
bridegroom coming out of his chamber, or clo- 
ſet, namely, from the ſolar fire, the center 
of the fyſtem, and it rejoiceth as a mighty 
one to run à race: FROM THE EXTREMITY 
Mi Rel Se H of the beav'us, (which muſt be 
the center as juſt now intimated) is ts going 
o MOTSAO, AND ITS REVOLUTION 
THeKUPaTHO, To THE EXTREMITY OF 
THEM, KeTSoTHaM ; and nothing is hid 


From the heat thereof, i. e. From the extre- 


mity of the heav'ns it goes out, and to the 
extremity it returns. No words can expreſs 
more exactly the motion of the ſolar light in 


its going out from the center to the circum- 
ference of the heav'ns, and its return to the 


center again. 
The ſolar light, along wth the ſpirit, 


which continually attends it, is the cauſe of 
the alternate fegular returns of morning and 
evening, of ſummer and winter, The: paſ- 
ſage which expreſſes this, is what was but 
juſt mention'd when we were treating of the 
ſpirit, and was referred hither for an exact 
tranſlation and regular explication. *Tis in 
Eccliſ. i. 5, 6. The ſun alſo riſeth, and the 
ſun goeth ts and * to the place 
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be aroſe, &c. It needs a freſh literal tran- 
ſlation. Give me liberty then to render this 
remarkable paſlage exactly literal, and then 
to give a little illuſtration of it. It runs 
word for word thus. 


And the SOLAR LIGHT SHeMeSH $PRING9S 


our ZaRa H, and THE SOLAR LIGHT SHe- 
MeSH Gors in BA; AND To ITs PLACE 
VeEL MeKOMO, DRAws IN SPIRIT SHO- 
APH, As IT srRIN GS FORTH ZOReH, 
THITHER SHaM. IT GOES HOLeC, to- 
ward the ſouth, and turns about unto the north, 
IT WHIRLS ABOUT CONTINUALLY SOBeB, 
SoBeb: Tur $PIRIT GOES HOLeC Ha- 


RU#H, AND vpon 1Ts ciIRcviTs PeNGaL. 


SeBI1BoT HIY THE SPIRIT RETURNS SHaB 
HaRU&H. Let the reader review a. little 
this tranſlation, and endeavour to realize it 
to his mind, and he will ſoon ſee that from 
hence it appears, tis not the wind, but the 
folar light that is ſaid to go north-ward and 
ſouthward: and therefore tis plain, that 
here is intended ſomething concerning winter 
and ſummer, as well as day and night, Sa 
then this place takes notice that the ſolar 
light ſprings out in the morning, and goes 


in, in the evening; that it goes ſouth- ward 


to form the winter, and north- ward to form 
e ſummer. And 'tis here aſſerted, that 


the ſpirit continually attends and purſues it 


in all is motions and circulations: for we 
are told, that the ſolar ligbt draus in ſpirit 
T | "0 
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as it ſprings cut. And that the ſpirit goes 
and returns along with the light in all its 
circulations round the earth. Thus much, 
J think, is directly aſſerted in this quotation. 
Now then, as the whole of this motion is 
aſcribed to the light and ſpirit, and not at all 
to the earth; we have therefore reaſon to 
think, that the ſpirit and light are the agents, 
and the earth only the patient: and if ſo, 
then the motion of the earth round its own 
axis, and round the ſun, and its inclining 
northward and ſouthward at different times, 
are all produced by the mutual action of the 
ſolar light, and the ſpirit. And tho? this 


concluſion may not be readily admitted, as 
properly derived from the text; yet there 


will be ſufficient reaſon to think, that Solo. 
mon had this in his eye, if it ſhould appear, 
from the nature of ſcripture philoſophy, that 
the ſpirit's purſuing the ſolar- light, is really 
the cauſe or maintainer of theſe motions. 

5. Both the ſalar and lunar light are ſaid 
to have an influence into the production of 
vegetables. Deut. xxxiii. 14. For the pre- 
cious fruits brought forth by the fun, or so- 
LAR LIGHT, and for the precious things thruſt 
forth by the moon or LUNAR LIGHT. The ope- 
ration of the light whether ſolar or lunar up- 
on the earth, to cauſe the growth of plants 
and the like, feems to be directly intended 
here ; and *tis a very curious ſubject to look 
into; but this muſt be left to philoſophical 


E + en- 


[ 
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enquirers; tis ſufficient for ſcripture to af- 
ſign the cauſe, and to give us a general ac- 


count of the manner of its operation. 
Thus much revelation gives us concerning 
the operations and effects of light in general, 
and of the ſolar, lunar and ſtellar light in 
particular. But ſome may be ready to ſay, 
if theſe three words which are the moſt fre- 
quently uſed in ſcripture, do not mean the 
bodies of the ſun, moon or ſtars; has it then 


given us no account of the heav' nly bodies 


themſelves, and uſed no words for them? I 


anſwer, it has. Tis true, the ſcripture 


ſpeaks but little of them; as we have not 
an immediate concern with them. 
It has been obſerv'd, that SHeMeSH and 


VaRa' H are coupled together in ſcripture, 


and ſignify the ſolar and lunar light: now 


ve are to remark, that the two other words 
which are render d ſun and moon, are pair'd 
after the ſame manner: namely, Ha Mali 
and LiBNaH.. Now. I ſay that theſe two 
pairs are kept ſo diſtinct from one another, 
that whenever our engl:/ tranſlation men- 
tions ſun and moon together, it is in the 
Hebreu always SHeMeSH apd YaRaH, or 
elſe *HaMaH and LiBNaH ;. neither is this 
diſtinction ever invaded; for SHeMeSH. is 
never coupled with LiBNaH, nor Ha Ma 
with YaRa'H, But tho' the Hebrew ſcrip- 
tures preſerve this diſtinction ſo carefully, 
yet our tranſlations has made no difference: 


but 


F 
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but Has render'd both the former and the 


latter of theſe two couples by ſun and moan 
equally... Now then, having prov'd that 


the former pair means the ght of the ſun 


and moon, let us ſee what the latter in- 
tends, And 'tis worth while to obſerve as 
we paſs on, that tho' the SHeMeSH is ſaid 
to ſpring out and go in; this 1s. never laid 
concerning the Halali. 7815 

We are in ſome meaſice directed to the 
true explication of this laſt pair, by the ety- 


mology of the two words, now under conſi- 


deration, for *'HaMaH is undoubtedly de- 
rived from 'HaMaM, which fignifies 10 be, 


or to make hot : and LiBNaH i is as evident- 


ly derived from LaBaN white. According 
to this derivation of the words which our 
lexicons direct us to, the Ha MaH ſhould 
intend the extreme beat, that is at the body 
of the ſun: and LiBNaH ſhould mean the 
white. Us the moon. The places in which 
either *HaMaH or LiBNaH- are found, as 
reſpecting the ſun and moon, are theſe which 
follow, which I would give you tranſlated 
according to the above derivation and inter- 
pretation. Cant. vi. 10. Who is this that 
looks forth as morning, fair as the watTs 


OF THE MOON, clear as THE HEAT OR 


FLAME of the fun. Iſa. xxx. 26. Moreover 
the light of the WHITE or THE. MOON ſhall 
be as the light of the ELAME OF THE SUN, 


end the hight 7 the FLAME OF THE SUN ſhall 


be 
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be ſeven-fold. If. xxiv. 23. The white of 
the Moon ſhall be confounded, and 1H 
FLAME OF. THE SUN ofpam'd. Theſe are 
all the places, I think, where *HaMaH 
and EiBNaH are coupled together. And 


there is but one more paſſage I can find 


where *HaMaH is tranſlated the ſun. Fob 


XXX. 26. J went in black without the fun 


BeLoA HaMaH, i. e. wIT HoT THE 
FLAME or HEAT OF THE SUN. 
There is another word in the Hebrew He- 
Res tranſlated ſun, which ſeems to mean the 
folar body or fire itſelf. For tis uſed in Deur. 
XXvlii. 27. for a burning ulcer. And there 
are but three places where tis found and 


tranſlated ſun, Judges viii. 13. And Gideon 


rerurn d from battle before the ſun was ap. 
f this rend' ring were juſt,” it would indeed 

oſe the ſolar body to ariſe and move 
round the earth: but the original is this, 
MiLMaNGaLaH He HeRes, which fe- 
rally 'render'd is, the ſun being above, or in 
the meridian * fo that 1 bod apprehend 
that the phraſe ſignifies the noon, when the 
ſolar body is to us in the meridian, or its 
utmoſt height. Judges xiv. 18. On the e- 
wenth day before the fun went doum; this Iike- 


wiſe I conceive is improperly tranſlated ; the 


original is BeTeReM YaBoA Ha HaRSaH ; 
which word for word is thus ; before it went 


in or off towards the ſolar body. The ex- 
proton being fowards the fun, plainly inti- 


mates, 
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mates, that the motion is not in the ſolar 
body, but in ſomething elſe. Once more 
ſee Fob xi. 7, He ſpeaks TO THE SOLAR FIRE 
La'HeResS, and 1T sPRINGsS NOT Of LOA 
VIZ Ra H, and ſeals ABOVE THE FLUXES OF 
THE STARS BeNGaD COCaBIM. This place 
has been generally thought to intend ſome- 
thing miraculous; but there being no ſuch mi- 
racle recorded as God's commanding the ſun. 
not to riſe, and ſealing up the ſtars, inclines 
me to think, that it means ſomething in the 
ordinary courſe of nature, which is very 
wonderful ; and ſo the meaning may be this, 
That God keeps the ſolar fire from ſpringing 
| out, and ſeals up the ſtars, or makes them 
to be fix d in the heav'ns. The word ars 
here as in other places, does not intend the 
bodies of the ſtars, but their fuxes; and his 
making the ſtars themſelves to be fix d, is 
expreſſed by:his ſealing above them; or ſet⸗ 
ting a ſeal at the head of theſe . A 
This brings me to another enquiry, which 
may be reaſonably made. If the word CO- 
CaBIM ſignifies the fluxes of the ſtars; does 
ſcripture then ſay nothing of the ſtars them- 
ſelves? I anſwer yes; in the place juſt quo- 
ted, as already explain'd, and in 70 xxii. 
12. Behold the HEAD RoASH of the ſtars, 
how high they are For if the word COCa- 
BIM means the fluxes of light from the ſtars, 
then the head of theſe fluxes moſt properly 
denotes the „ars themſelves. 


* 


Let 


"% 


r 


Let me conclude this long account con- 


ſeveral words here uſed. 

MeO ROTH fignifies the ſuminaries, 
AORIM light, SHe Mes H the ſolar-ligbt, 
YaRa'H 7he lunar light, COCaBIM fbe 
Puxes of the ſlars: HaMaH the-ſolar beat 
or flame, which is extremely clear at the ſur- 


face of the ſun's body. *HeReS the ſolar fire. 


LiBNaH the white of tbe moon. RoASH 
COCaBIM the head of the 1 fluxes, or 
the ars themſelves. 

One more remark is proper to be made, 
for the ſake of the engliſh reader. That 
wherever he ſees the words fun, moon, or 
Fears, in his bible, they always mean the 
lights and not the bodies of the ſun, moon 


or ſtars, excepting in thoſe comparatively 


few paſſages, which are quoted under theſe 
laſt paragraphs, where I treat of the lami- 
naries themſelves. There is indeed one place 
where is mention d the ea/t-gate, in the mar- 


gin the ſun-gate, Jer. xix. 2. where the ori- 
ginal is SHaNGaR Ha HaRSITH. 


5. The fifth conſtituent part of the heav'ns 


is the fire, which Moſes makes no expreſs 

mention of; for what reaſon he omits it, 1 

know not, unleſs it be ſuppoſed that he in- 

cludes it under the word expanſion or fir- 

mament. And indeed there need not much 

be ſaid upon it here: ſince the * 
: | all 


cerning the luminaries and their fluxes ; by 
repeating in brief what ſcripture means by the 
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and effects of it are well known by general 
experience; and ſcripture expreſſions exactly 
| ſuit thereunto. We know, and ſcripture 
declares it to be burning, flaming, devouring, 
diſſokving, melting, and the like. But there 
is a place which ſpeaks expreſly of the power 
of the fire upon the heav'ns themſelves. 


2 Pet. iii. 12. The beav'ns being on fire ſhall be 


diſſolved, and the elements ſhall melt with fer- 
vent heat. Now if we confider the proper- 
ties and powers of fire, the effects it pro- 
duces upon the heav'ns and the earth; we 
ſhall ſee ſufficient reaſon to conclude, that it 
is in itſelf no other than that vehement fric- 
tion of the ſeveral parts of the æther, which 
diſſolves and melts the groſſer parts of the 
heav'ns, and makes them become fine; that 
friction which tears the maſſes or denſer parts 
to pieces, and diſſolves them into looſe atoms. 
6. The fixth and laſt conſtituent part of 
the heav'ns is the denſity, the original word 
is NGaB. The root ſignifies to be denſe or 
groſs, in oppoſition to being rare or fine. It 
18 W therefore in ſcripture to any parts 
or places of the heav'ns, which are ſo grols 

as to obſtruct the paſſage of light. Tis 
therefore ſometimes to be underſtood of the 
clouds, as in 2 Sam. xxiii. 4. A morning with- 
out DENSITIES NGaBOTH. Fob xxvi. 8. 
He bindeth up the waters in His DENSITIES 
BeNGaBaLV, aud the cloud is not rent un- 
der them. Pl. cxlvii. 8. He covers the beav'ns 
1 5 WITH 
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WITH DENSITIEs+ BeNGaBIM, he prepareth 


rain for the earth. Eccl. xi. 3. If TyB 
DENSITIES HaNGaBIM, be full of rain, 
they empty themſelves upon the earth. Pal. 
civ. 3. He maketh DENSITIES NGaBIM, 
his chariof, and walks upon the wings of the 


ſpirit, or wind. But let us not imagine that 


the clouds are the only denfities that are in 


the heav'ns : for there are ſeveral texts that 


ſeem to carry our thoughts much higher and 
farther than the clouds ; even to the very 
extremity of the whole ſyſtem of nature. 
There are denſities above the clouds, yea 
above the ſtars themſelves. See Fob xxii. 
12, 13, 14. Is not God in the height of hea- 
v'n, and behold the head of the ſtars how high 
they are? Which words plainly ſpeak of the 
very verge of nature: ver. 13. And thou ſay- 
eft bow doth God know ? Can be judge thro 5 
THICK DARKNESS, OR GRAINS NGaRa- 
PHeL, and what this thick darkneſs is, we 


are inform'd in the next words, v. 14. DEN- 


SITIEs NGa BIM are a covering to him that 
be ſeeth not, and he walls upon THE CIRCUM= 
FERENCE HUG of the heav'ns, See again, 
Ta. xiv. 13, 14. For thou haſt ſaid in thine 
heart, Iwill aſcend iuio beav'n, I will exalf 
my throne above the ſtars of God; I will af- 


cend above the heights of the DENSIT V NGaB, 


T will be like to "che moſt high. The denſe 
groſs airs that are at the extremities of the 


heav'ns, are emphatically called the DEN- 
* SITY, 
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$ITY, as in Fob xx. 6. Tho" his excellency 
mount up to the heav'ns, and his head touch 
THE DENSITY NGaB. Let us now ſee 


what idea the ſcripture gives of it, and how 1 
it is acted upon. | 4 
This denſity then is ſaid to be continually 1 
unfolded or diſſipated, Feb xxxvi. 29. Can Ui 
any underſtand the DISSIPATINGS OR ur- 1 
FOEDINGS Mi PHReSHT of the DeEnSITY | 7 
NGag, or the tumultuations of his tabernacle? 9 1 
To the fame purpole is Fob xxxvii. 16. 48 
 Doft thou know THE ROLLINGs MiP HLe- i 
SHI of THE DENSITY NGaB, the wond rous 0 
works of him which is perfect in knowledge. 1 


If you would know how the denſity is thus | 
diflipated, and made continually to unfold it- | 
ſelf, you have an account of it, Fob xxxvil. 11, | 

12. TRR PURE ®THER BaRI weARitTH, 1 
or breaks in pieces Ta TRIa H THE DENSITY A 
NGaB, and ſo it ſcatters the cloud of his light. 
The meaning of which is plainly this; that the 
finer or purer æther of the heav'ns is con- 
tinually acting againſt, wearying of and 
breaking to pieces this denſity, at the extre- 
mity of the ſyſtem, and ſo unfolds it. This 
thickneſs of airs is beautifully term'd Zhe 
cloud of God's Tight, becauſe tis that out of 

which the finer æther is extracted, and in 
which it returns, 
No conſider the nature of this denſity : 
how the heav'ns are groſſer and groſſer, the 

-farther from the ſun at the center, and the 
> 1913, 955 nearer 
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nearer to the circumference; till perhaps at 
the utmoſt extremity, they are condenſed 
into an immoveable ſolid. How theſe groſſer 
airs are, by the motion of the ſolar- light made 
to revolve towards the center, and ſo are turn d 


about in circulations to perform the will of 


God upon the earth, as tis expreſs'd Fob 


xxxvii. 12, this is ſurely a very beautiful 


ſpeculation ; and. perhaps by this deſcription, 
{ome other phraſes of ſcripture may be well 
explain'd. 


Is it not by the unfoldings and revolutions 


of the denſity, that God brings forth the ſpi- 
Fa out of its treaſures? Pal. exxxv. 7. Jer. 
li. 16. Is it not becauſe the LET ns 


13. 
+ A with this denſity, that God 


ſays ai. I. 3. I clothe the heav'ns with black- 
neſs, and — ſackcloth their covering ? 

And laſtly, as we now know that the 
ſtrongeſt friction and greateſt commotion, of 
the heav'ns is at the center, and this com- 
motion gradually decreaſes till 3 it quite ceaſes 
towards the circumference, is it any way ir- 
rational to conceive, that it is in this manner, 
and in this ſenſe, that God is ſaid 70 make 
Pedce in his high places? Job xxv. 2. 

Thus we have, as it were, the whole of 
what ſcripture declares, concerning the con- 
ſtituent parts of the heav'ns. And if we 
briefly recollect, what has been diſcover'd 

from revelation concerning them; we ſhall 
find reaſon to conceive, that all theſe conſti- 
tuent 
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tuent parts (the bodies of the ſun, moon and 
ſtars excepted) are in reality no other than 
the different ſtates or conditions into which 
the æthereal fluid does or may occaſionally 
paſs. For the darkneſs is the fine atoms of 
the heav'n in a ſtate of ſtagnation or inacti- 
vity, as at firſt created ; or elſe the light pre- 
vented or ſtop d in its enlightning motion. 
The Hpirit is the groſſer parts of the heav'ns 
or maſſes compreſs d together; while the 
tight is the atoms, or fineſt part of heav'n in 
ſwift motion ; which is ſometimes fo quick 
and free as to render objects viſible. The 
light of the heav'ns is to be conſider'd as di- 
ſtinguiſh'd into the ſolar, lunar and  fellar 
lights, and theſe ſeveral lights being conſtant- 
ly attended with the ſpitit operate throughout 
nature: the fire is the friction of the parts 
of heav'n againſt one another, which melts 
or diſtolves the heav'ns' into the fineſt and 
pureſt æther. This friction is greateſt at 
the center; and it gradually decreaſes to- 
-wards the circumferenee ; where the heav'ns 
are very much condens' d, and this is call'd 
the denſity. All theſe parts of the heav'ns 
being in conſtayt commotion, conflict, and 
revolution; give us the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt 
idea we can have of the heav'ns themſelves 
as they now ſubſiſt: and now we begin to 
have ſome clear notions, how it comes to 
Pals, that the heav'ns have all thoſe proper- 
ties ary pany and produce all the effects 
| 39 aaſcribed 


1 
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aſcribed to them. But I have almoſt antici- 
pated what belongs to the next chapter: 


namely, to deſcribe the operation of 1 
=ther upon itſelf. 


CHAP, Iv. 


d the manner in which nature te 
| rates, 


F we 1 a : philoſopher of the profit 
age, how it is that nature acts; he 
tells us, that tis by what he calls a vis in- 
ertiæ, and by attraction: and then he pro- 
ceeds to inform us, that there are ſeveral forts 
of attraction: namely, that of gravitation, 


cobefion, magnetiſm and electricity. He ob- 


ſerves likewiſe. ſome appearances of a repul- 


fon i in nature. From whence ſome have in- 


fert d, that the cauſe of all the operations of 
AG is the vis inertiæ join'd with attracti- 


on and repulſion. Great pains have been 


taken. to inveſtigate, theſe principles, and as 


much to explain and apply them: and truly 
their application of them to nature is very 


entertaining, and for the moſt part mathe- 


matically exact: yea and the ſeveral proper- 


ties of matter and laws of motion which 


ariſe from theſe principles, may be look'd 
on 
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on as in fact a trug account of the laws, rules 
and proportions, . according to which nature 
acts. But every one of theſe principles need 
enxplication; and here the philoſopher him- 
{elf appears to be at a loſs. What I have 
Juſt ſaid is underſtood by the learped ; but 
there is reaſon to fear it will be unintelligi- 
ble to a common reader, and twould take 
me up more words to bring theſe N 
down level to the capacities of mankind in 
general, than can at preſent he uſed. Theſe 
2 {hall therefore be paſt oyer, and we 
will proceed go the ſeripture account of the 
manner in which nature operates. 

This I find to be mechanical. Moſt per- 
ſons know what a machine is; and every one 
will obſetve, that in a machine the ſeveral 
Parts or the ſeveral Wheels touch one ano- 
ther; and ſo ast only by contact. Now 1 
ſay then, that tis in this manner na- 
ture acts, according to ſcripture, One that 
has carefully peruſed the foregoing collection 
af texts, will obſerve that ſcripture frequent- 
ly uſes the word! macbine; the original root 
is CHUN ; from whence probably the En- 
gliſb word machine is derived. And this 
Hebrew root properly ſigniſies to put ar adapt 
the parts of things together in ſuch a man- 
ner as _ render them fit for uſe or operation. 
If then nature acts in this way, it muſt act 
by contact. And thall I venture to ſay that 

tis e for us to conceiye how one 


1 | * 
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part of matter can act upon another part 
without touching it. Is not matter in itſelf 
quite dead? Take into conſideration any 


atom or maſs of matter, and conceive, if 


you can, how 'tis pofſible for this atom or 
maſs to move itſelf, and if itſelf be moved, 
how it is poſſible for that to move another 
atom or maſs without touching it. Again, 
if a particle of matter be at reſt, conceive, if 
you can, how tis poſſible for that particle 
of itſelf to produce motion in any other par- 


ticle even when in contact, much leſs if 


there be any ſpace between them. Again, 
let a piece of matter have a motion given 
to it, and conceive if you can, how tis poſ- 


ſible for that piece of matter of itſelf to be 


continued in motion any longer than while 
the force that gave it the motion, or ſome 
other force continues to act upon it. May 


we not venture to pronounce all this really 


impoſſible in the very nature of things: up- 


on this bare conſideration, that matter itſelf 


is dead: and if it has any fe in it, ſurely 
that life cannot be material, or be an effen- 
tial property of matter. But not to proceed 
any farther in this way of reaſoning : let it 
be obſerv'd, that if nature acts mechanical- 
ly, it muſt be by contact, 3. e. by one part, 
piece or atom of matter touching the next 
to it. Now then, as there is certainly an 
impreſſion that reaches throughout nature 


(for inſtance, the ſun has an influence, or 


ope- 
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operation even to us) I ſay, from hence it 
follows, that nature muſt be ſo full of mat- 
ter as to be in contact throughout. If then 
we take the ſcripture account, we ſhall not 
be at a loſs. to know what nature is filled 
with, ſince we are inform'd of the denfity 
at the extremity, of the ſolar fire in the 
center, and of fire, light, ſpirit, darknelſs, Cc. 
_ exiſting and ming hromgpgut all na- 
ture. | 

More particularly, ſcripture aſſures us, chat 
nature acts by expanſion and compreſſion, Theſe 
two neceſſarily involve each other, for there 
cannot be compreſſion without expanſi on, nor 
expanſion without compreſſion; as will be 
evident when we conſider the nature 10 
both. rl a | 
The Helrow word uſed for the expanſan; 
tranſlated the firmament, is RaKIaNG. The 
root'RaKaNG, fignifies t expand: or ſpread 
out. The regular account Moſes gives us of 
it is this: He had mention d the ſpirit, 
which is the groſſer part, and the light 
which is the fineſt part of the heav'ns; 
theſe two light and ſpirit, are ſuppoſed to 
be in a continual conflict, ſtruggle and com- 
motion, and by this means an expanſion is 
produced; which I would thus explain. 
There is what our philoſophers call the ela- 
fricity. of the air, which may in ſome mea- 
{are illuſtrate this ſubject. For it is known, 
that air expands eee the preflure 
WELLS , . Of 
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of the ſurrounding air is taken eff. What 
is here known and ſeen concerning the air, 
18 9 applicable to the ligt: for as the 
air is expanded by the rufhing in of the 


lipht, fo the light is expanded by the ruſh- 


ing in of the air. Or thus: whenever any 
place happens to be occupied more than 
common by the finer matter, there the ſpi 

rit ruſhes in, it can, and expands the light, 
and wherever any ſpace is occupied by a 


matter, there the light ruſhes in, #f it cum, 
and expands the fpirit. - I put in theſe 
words, F it can, becaufe in ſome caſes ir 


tunnot : Now, I fay, when it can, it does 


uoſh in to feſtore an equal ballance; where 
it cannot there it preſſes, continually attempt 


ſeveral things concerning the operation of the 
expanſion ùpon the earth ; which muſt be 
refetr'd to that ſubject. Bat at preſent. we 
muſt take notice, that this expanſive force 
is that by -which fature operates; and tis 
exceedingly ſtrong: ſo ſtrong as to give us the 
moſt lively idea of the divine worktmanſhip, 
Hal. Kix. 1. Por the frmument or "expanſioh 
Pootos bis handy uo: yea fo ſtrong, as to 
be denominated the power of God, or at 
feaſt an eminent diſplay of it. F/ cl. 1. 
Pruſſe him in the firmanient, bis power. And 
fin this expahſion feeths to àriſe all "th 
Nietigth'sf the feles. Fob Muxvli. 18. Hu 


thou 


more than ordinary quantity of the groſſer 


ing to reſtore che balance. -Moſis declares 
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thou with him expanded the fies, which are 
ſtrong as a molten looking glaſs. | 
Since the operations of nature are thus de- 
clar'd to be mechanical and expanſive; and 
ſince W are inform'd of the nature, parts, 
powers and effects of the beav'ns, we are 
neceſſarily led to the following conclufions ; 
which will, I hope, make the whole ſcheme 
of reveal'd philoſophy appear plain and eaſy, 

1. God created a vaſt number of particles 
called the matter of the heav'ns, Each of 
them were inconceivably ſmall, and perfect- 
ly ſolid : fo ſmall and ſolid as to be entirely 
indiviſible by any created power. Such pat- 
ticles as theſe we uſually call atoms. Ever 
one of theſe atoms were in themſelves deaf 
and motionleſs; had in themſelves no attra- 
ive, repulſive, or elaſtic powers: or in 
other words, had no power to move them- 
ſelves, - no power to produce motion in other 
bodies; had no power to ſtop motion or re- 
bound it; nor to continue it when impreſt: 
but were of themſelves mere unactive mat- 
ter. Each of theſe atoms muſt be ſuppoſed 
to have a determinate ſhape and ſize, and 
were capable of being moved. And by the 
way, this is all that revelation ſeems to take 
for granted; namely, that matter is in it- 


ſelf abſolutely dead and unactive, having no 
Properties, but what neceſſarily ariſe from its 


very nature and exiſtence ; every thing elſe 
that regards the mutual operation of matter 
e upon 
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upon Itſelf is expreſſed and explain'd to us. 
Whether all the atoms of the heav'ns were 
of the ſame bulk and figure, is perhaps im- 
poſſible for us to know. In theſe atoms like- 
wiſe conſiſt the firſt principles of all natural 
cauſes: ſince no one of them is capable to 
be in two places at one inſtant, nor any two 
of them capabl- of being in che fame place 
at the fame inſtant. , 

2. Theſe atoms were placed by one. ano- 


ther in contact, in a. very large ſphere, con- 


find at the extremities, and not permitted 
by the Creator to exceed thoſe limits. This 
is neceſſary to be ſuppoſed; otherwiſe there 
could be no proper mechaniſm. © But tho all 
theſe particles touched one another, in order 


to be capable of imprefling one another if 


moved ; yet the contact was not ſo compleat 


as to prevent a 'poſhbility of motion: per- 
baps the contact was ſuch as is in a caſſg full 
of marbles, or of any fluid; where the par- 
ticles are ſo cloſe to another; that none of 
them can be moved, without moving in 
ſome proportion all the reſt. 


SEE 


3. Theſe atoms had. no power to cleave 


to one another, or to preſs upon each other, 


" while void of motion; but lay by one ano- 
"ther without the leaſt mutual impreſſion. 
"The atoms in this ſtate of ſtagnation ſeem 
to be no other than the primitive darkneſs 
_ mention 'd Gen. i 1. 2+ | 


As Theſe 


2 


| hos 0. 
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4. Theſe atoms were all in the next place 
put into commotion by the divine immediate 
power: ſome moving one way ſome ano- 
ther; ſo as to make an univerſal conflict or 
ſtruggle, continually rubbing againſt, ſtriking 
upon, or ſliding by one another. The atoms 
in this commotion is, I conceive, what is 
intended by the SHa'HaKIM the sx1es, or 
 #thers in conflict. This univerſal com- 
motion, muſt of neceſſity cauſe an univerſal 
ſtreſs and compreſſion upon every atom in 
proportion to the violence of the motion 
impreſſed. 

This univerſal compreſſion would of 
courſe make ſome of theſe atoms cleave to 
one another and form maſſes,” ſome larger 
and ſome ſmaller : while others would re- 
main in ſingle atoms, and in ſwift motion. 
Theſe maſſes thus produced, are the ſpirit 
or air; and theſe atoms in this motion are 
| the lig rhe, | 
1 Tn this compleat cummdtoh, ſome of 
thoſe that were compreſt into maſſes are by 

friction or rubbing, melted or diſſolved again 
into atoms; and ſome of theſe that were 
thus reduced into atoms, are again compreſt 
into maſſes. Now the friction or rubbing 
that reduces, diſſolves or melts the maſſes 
into atoms, is the fire, as is intimated, 2 Pet. 
iii. 12. The heav'ns being on fire ſhall be dif- 
foboed, and the elements ſhall MELT with fer- 

vent bear,” ©: 
i 7. If 


— 
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2. If in any places in this commotion 1 


8 ſhould be a collection of ſingle atoms, get 
theſe would make the leaſt reſiſtance, be- to 
ing, as is evident, in a ſtate of the moſt per- ̃ 
fer. flaidity. On the contrary, if in aſp y the 
places there be a collection of the grofler fol 
walls, theſe would make à greater refit bet 


ance, becauſe leis fluid. And therefore, ſiz 
8. Wherever there ſhould be a more 5 {ot 
common proportion pf ſingle atoms, there Cel 
the PORE: groſſer maſſes would W347 
proſſing in upon them to expand them : cir 
and on the contrary, wherever there ſhould of 
be a more than 82 reportion of the of 
groſſer eue there the ſurrounding fmer ca 
atoms would EM in to expand them, m 
"This muſt neceſſarily be the conſequence ge 
where there is 8 oy preſſure, commo- wy 
tion and conflict: for upon this account all on 
nature tends to an equilibrium or equal bal- 5 
lance. Here you have then a ſtrictiy pro- 


r les of the nature and cauſe of hun- _ 
in and compreſſion. th 
One mere remark will he ſufficient to ſet th 
the whole in a fair light. fle 


9. If in any places chere be a ſtronger 
een. and greater friction than in other 
Places ; there would, of cqurſe, be a greater 

gportion of ſiggle atoms: and ſo an the 
<antrary, tlie leſs friction the mote maſſes; 
hecauſe it is the nature of friction or fire to 
reduce the maſſes into atoms. 

| Let 
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Let us now bring all theſe thoughts to- 


ether, and apply them to what is fact, as 
to the heav'ns in the preſent ſyſtem. 


That dete the e e 


the center by reaſon of the ſolar fire. It 
follows then, that there is the greateſt num- 
ber of ſingle atoms at the center: and the 
ſize or number of the maſſes increaſe in 
ſome proportion to the diſtance from the 
center. So that the heav'ns are fineſt to- 
wards the center, and groſſeſt towards the 
circumference: at the center they axe fineſt 
of all; at the circumference they are groſſeſt 
of all. This groſſneſs at the extremity is 


called the den/ity ; where perhaps at the ut- 


moſt bounds of tature, the heav'ns are con- 
gealed into an immoveable ſolid. | 
Farther, if there be the greateſt colledi- 


on of atoms or light at the center, then 


there will be = greateſt: preſſure of the 
mifes-or ſpirit towards it, and the ſtrong- 
eſt flow of atoms or light from it. And if 
the greateſt friction or fire be at the center, 


that friction will diflolve the maſſes which 
flow in, into ſingle atoms. 


Thus a conſſant revolution will be pro- 
duced. For the continual: influx of maſſes, 
and efflux of atoms will maintain the cen- 


tral friction: the conſtant friction will main- 
tain the proportion of atoms there: and the 


minuteneſs of the particles at the center, 


will maintain the r the 


; | ſpirit, 
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ſpirit, and flowing out of the light. If 
any ſhould here query, whether the cen- 
tral fire can be maintain'd without fuel, 

ſince no fire that we know of can: let it be 
remark' d, that what we call fuel is in itſelf 
no part of the fire, or of the light that flows 
from it: for the atoms of other matter can- 
not be converted into light: but the caſe is 
this. The friction tears the fuel to pieces, 
and the fuel itſelf either flies away in ſmoke 
or ſteam; or elſe ſubſides in aſhes or cin- 
ders. 80 that the fuel is nothing elſe but 
the medium or inſtrument in which and by 
which the fire acts. Now then, either the 
fire at the ſun is maintain'd purely by the 
influx and efflux, becauſe it is properly cen- 


tral; or elſe there is ſuch an inſtrument pre- 


| par'd for it to act in, as can abide the action 
of the fire, without being reduced to aſhes, 
or flying of in ſeam. 
This is the glorious: machine which God 
hiniſelf has created and form'd: and when 


he had done this, he reſted: from all his 


work. But leſt any ſhould imagine the Deity 
is excluded, by making all nature to be me- 
cChanical: I would here in one view ſet be- 
fore you what the great author of nature 
did at firſt; and is now continually doing. 
1. He at firſt created the matter of the 
*beav'ns as well as of the ear tn 
2. He gave to matter its — and 


4 =# 


mechanical powers: by forming every atom 
5 5 


ti 
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of a proper ſhape and fize, and making it 
perfectly ſolid and indiviſible by any created 
power. | 
3. He ſets every atom of matter in its 
proper place, to On or be * 
upon. | 
4. He puts the wholo machine i into mo- 
tion; or ſet every part of it a going* 

And tho”, Fad done theſe things, he 
reſted from the work of creating and form- 
ing ; yet this machine is not ſo independent 
upon its former, as a clock is upon a clock- 
maker; who can go and leave it and twill 
work of itſelf : far from it, for 

1. God upholds the whole in exiſtence 
continually, | 

2. He maintains its mechanical powers. 

3. He keeps it all together in a ma- 
chine. 

4. He can and does interpoſe, to diſturb 
the natural order of things, or to accelerate 

or retard the motions at his ſovereign plea- 
ſure. From all which it follows, 

5. That the honour and glory of every effect 
produced by this machine, and the expan- 
tive powers with which tis inveſted, ought 
to be aſcrib'd to God immediately: becauſe 
the machine acts purely in a mechanical 
way; the whole and every part of it being 
entirely without ſenſation, will, thought, 
defign, or knowledge: and God alone fore- 
law, defign'd and contriv'd every particular 

before- 
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before- hand; and fitted, and upholds, and 
governs the machine on purpoſe to fulfil all 
his will, 

Thus you have before you a general. view 
of the ſyſtem of nature, derived entirely from 
| Revelation. If you have a deſire to — — 
ſtand it clearly, think it over, realize it to 
your mind, and it will gradually become fa- 
miliar to you. Look over the evidence and 
ſee whether it be not ſuſſiciently ſtrong and 
clear. Is not this undoubtedly the philoſo- 
phy of ſcripture; does not every paſſage co- 
incide with, confirm and clear up the beau- 
tiful ſcheme ? If any ſhould ſay; all this is 
only a preconeeiv'd ſcheme, and then the 
ſcripture was diſtorted to give a ſanction to 


it: The only anſwer 1 ſhall give is this. 


Let the reader remember, that I myſelf was 
educated upon other principles, and let him 
conceive the pains taken by me in the ſearch, 

as repreſented in the firſt chapter, and he 


wil, I hope, deeline ſuch a ſuggeſtion. | i 


it ſhould again be intimated, that 'tis ufual 
when any ſcheme is aim'd at, to produce 
thoſe Makes alone, that make fopiit's ; let him 
again eee that the whole bible was 
read, and here are the chief of the places of 
#cripture ſet before his eyes. Neither is 


there one paſſage knowingly or deſignedly 


omitted. And in a word, upon the moſt 
diligent ſearch ; Tam quite inconſcious, that 


there is any one portion of ſcripture, that 
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fo much as ſeemingly contradicts it, if the 
original be conſulted. tei: tk 

Should it be farther ſaid; that it does not 
appear this ſyſtem can account for and ex- 
plain the phænomena of nature. What will 
the philoſopher ſay, if upon theſe principles 
every one of his allow d laws of motion and 
properties of matter, can be clearly and me- 
chanically explain d hy theſe ſcriptural data: 
when he himſelf knows that he cannot do 
it? That they can be thus explain'd, I ſhall 
endeavour to make out in the next chapter. 


„ 1 * þ * ” 
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C HAP. v. 
Of ile manner in which the beav'ns operate 
| I; upon all other matter. © gta 


THE preſent philoſophers have, with 
+ :ndefatizable ny pier them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of nature; and that not 
without ſucceſs.” For they have actually in- 
veſtigated the general laws of motion and 
properties of matter, as they appear in the 
operations of nature. They have ſeen, that 
nature operates according to the moſt ſimple 
and beautiful laws, and with more than ma- 
thematical exactneſs. They have likewiſe 
applied the principles of the „ 

eſe 
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theſe general laws, in ſuch a manner, as to for 
be very entertaining and inſtructing. For ag: 
theſe things they are deſervedly eſteem'd: fin 
and perhaps this is the fartheſt, that mere ms 
reaſon and experiments could lead them, ful 
with any degree of certaiñ. anc 
But: ſurely it muſt be .allow'd, that there ph 
is a great difference between inveſtigating the and 
laws according to which nature acts, and pot 
aſſigning the true cauſe: of theſe operations. rat 
This ſeems to be reſerv'd for revelation; be- 
"cauſe no philoſophers, as I kn] of, could avc 
ever aſcertain what are the agents by which der 
nature acts, or how theſe agents perform by 
their work: at leaſt they have never agreed atte 
upon this ſubſect. 5 the 
Now then, let me addreſs myſelf to ap- | 
ply the principles of revelation to the inveſti- cob. 
gated laws of nature. The reader will ex- gra 
cuſe me from proceeding any farther than 6. 
this. Becauſe a large treatiſe would he ne- ſop 
ceſſary to explain all the appearances of 1 
things upon theſe principles; and there are free 
doubtleſs, many things that will be difficult the 
aſter all; for there muſt be myſteries in 55 
philoſophy as well as in divinit y. — 
The general laws inveſtigated by philo- ten 
ſophers are exceedingly extenſive in their ; 
application; as thoſe that are acquainted it t 
with them very well know. And ſurely ma 
the philoſopher muſt be very eee ee „ 
nted onc 


have ſuch things as theſe | clearly accou 


* * for; 


r 
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for; neither need he entertain an objection 
againſt what is here offer'd to his view 


ſince this account will not render his mathe- 


matical principles uſeleſs ; but leave him in 
full poſſeſſion of theſe entertaining ſtudies, 


and give him room to introduce them into 
philoſophy, in order to deſcribe, compute, 
and demonſtrate the exact and beautiful pro- 
portions, ein to which nature ope- 


rates. 


The uſe of phi bophic terms cannot be 
avoided here: and altho' the common rea- 
der may be perplex'd by them; yet perhaps 
by the hints ſuggeſted, he may be able with- 


attention to underſtand ' the meaning of 
them. 

1. The vis inertia. 2. The attraftion of 
cobefion. 3. Elaſticity. - 4. The attrattion of 
gravity. 5. The attraction of magnetiſm. 
6. The attraction of electricity. T he philo- 
ſopher who underſtands theſe terms, knows 


the vaſt extent of their application: I ſhall. 


freely leave the application of them by ma- 
thematical principles to him, as I heartily 
approve of, and admite the ingenuity and 
exactneſs of his calculations: and ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with what I propoſed, | 

1. The vis inertiæ of matter includes in 
it two things: 1. The reſiſtance that bodies 
make to any force impreſt, and 2. The con- 
tinuance of the motion of a body, when tis 


once giv'n to it. 7 | rig 
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As to the firſt of theſe: it is known and 
allow'd, that all bodies in nature have a 
power of reſiſtance in proportion to the 
quantity of matter in them, or at leaſt near- 
ly in that proportion. - The preſent philoſo- 
phers account for this appearance after the 
following manner. They ſay reſiſtanee is 


x property inherent in matter, neceſſarily 


ariſing from its nature. T conceive. 
that, becauſe matter is dead, or (as they 
term it) inert, therefore it muſt have an in- 
elina tion to continue at reſt when it is at reſt; 
and an, inclination to continue in motion 
when put in motion; and that therefore it 
muſt reſiſt every impreſſion made upon it, 
that would put it out of that ſtate of mo- 
tion or reſt in which it is. But may we not 
with equal juſtice reaſon in this manner ? 
That becauſe matter is in itſelf abſolutely 
dead, therefore it has no power at all, ei- 
ther to produce, continue, or reſiſt motion: 
for all which neceſſarily ariſes from the 
notion of matter, as to this ſubject, is, that 


two atoms of it cannot exiſt in the ſame 


place at the ſame inſtant. But 1 ſee not 
how it can of itſelf either produce motion 
or reſiſt it. Ho can one piece or atom of 
matter give any reſiſtance on any ſide, un- 
leſs there be ſomething behind to prevent its 
giving way? And further, is it not fäct, that 
every body has a greater power of reſiſt- 
ance in the fluid of 93 than of 
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water, in water than ih ait, in the air of 
the atmoſphere, than in the pure ether of 
the heav'ns? I afk then, whether we may 
not rationally conclude from this expeti- 
ment, that the power of reſiſtance which 
=. to be in bodies, arifes from nothitig 
{ſe but the natore, the groſsneſs, or fines 
teſs of the fluid hr which they fubſiſt. 
And now 'tis eaſy to make it appear, how 
all bodies in nature come to have a power 
of reſiſtance. Let the reader then recollect, 
that all nature is (according to the ſcripture 
ſyſtem of philoſophy). filled with. the mat- 
ter of the heav*ns in its ſeveral conditions of 
darknefs, light and ſpirit: and that the 
whole is ſurrounded with the denſity at 
the extremity. Now then, as all bodies 
exiſt in this zthereal fluid, *tis evident the 
cannot be moved without meeting with 
fome - refiftance; for in ſuch a confin'd® 
ſphere of matter, no part can move with- 
out ſtriking againſt and moving away ano- 
ther part. And fince it appears, that mat- 
ter has not in itſelf a power of reſiſtance, 
from hence it follows, that the whole reſi- 
ſtance bodies in motion meet with, ariſes 
from the confinement at the extremity,” and 
from the eaſe or difficulty with which the 
particles of any fluid can move by one ano- 
ther, or can paſs thro' the pores of the 
moving body. Further, as all bodies are 
porous, and as the cœleſtial æther is ſo fine, 

: i a$ 
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as to inſinuate itſelf into and paſs thro' the 
| pores of every body; it therefore can and 
does produce a power of reſiſtance upon the 
inward as well as out ward parts of a body: 
for every ſingle particle of matter, which 
the æthereal fluid touches, muſt receive a 
power of reſiſtance by that touch, as really 
as if that particle was by itſelf in the open 
expanſe. I 

The other thing included in the vis in- 
ertie, is the continuance of motion when 
it is once given, It is indeed confeſſed, that 
all bodies in general, which we are acquaint- 


ed'with, do. continue in motion, when they 


are once put into motion, in the ſame di- 


rection, and with nearly the ſame velocity as 


at firſt impreſt, unleſs ſome other cauſe ſtops 
it or turns it aſide. The preſent philoſo- 
phers account for this appearance from the 


very nature of matter; by ſuppoſing, that 


ſince matter is dead or inert, therefore it 
muſt have an inclination to continue in mo- 
tion, when once put in motion, as well as 
to continue at reſt, when it is at reſt. But 
ſurely this is aſcribing too much to dead un- 
active matter. How is it poſſible to con- 
ceive, that a body ſhould continue moving 
any longer, than while tis driven forward 
by an impulſe behind? But now let the rea- 
der realize to his mind the nature of that 
expanſive fluid in which all bodies ſubſiſt, 


and he Will eaſily ſee how the eee 
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of motion is effected. For the moment 
any motion is given to a body in the ex- 
panſe, the fineſt parts of the æthereal fluid, 
which either paſs thro' the moving body, 
or are near to it, will ruſh in fir}, to take 
up the ſpace behind, which the body leaves : 
the reaſon why the fineſt patts muſt ruſh 
in. firſt. of all is, becauſe they move with 
the greateſt eaſe and freedom : by this means 
then, 'tis evident, that the ballance of the 
#ther is in that place deſtroy'd: and it is in 
the nature of the expanſion to attempt to 
reſtore that ballance. The expanſion then 
Jn this caſe cauſes the coarſer air to ruſh in 
n the finer; and ſo it purſues the mov- 
log body: and perpetuates the motion, Thus 
all the while the motion laſts, the finer 
æther is ruſhing in behind the moving body, 
and the coarſer zther is continually ruſhing 
in upon that, and fo a real impulſe behind 
roduced and continued. And remem- 
50 that all this is as true concerning every 
article of a moving body, as concerning the 
whole body in motion. And obſerve here, 
that the more violent the firſt motion is, the 
more the equilibrium or ballance is in this 
manner deſtroyed: and ſo the coarſer air acts 
with the greater force. As long then, as 
there is any prevailing impulſe behind, there 
muſt be a motion: and this thought will 
eaſily account for the equability, acceleta- 
tion, and retardation of motion, For if 
G 3 this 
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this prevailing impulſe continues equal and 
ugalter d, the we impelled by it will move 
ohh an equable, uniform motion. But if 
revalency of the impelling force de- 
2 2 s, the motion of the body will be re- 
tarded, and if it increaſes, the motion will 
be accelerated. I proceed now to the ſecond 
Fa. 


Fn philoſophers mean, that power, which 
ales. two or, more. particles of matter to 


dhere or cleave together, fa» evident, 
11 is ſuch a power in nature, becauſe 
many millions of atoms are made to adhere 


in one ſolid; and in various inſtances this 
a0 beſion may be deſtroy'd ; for the parts o of 
matter that cleave together may be ſeparated, 
The queſtion, then is, what can be the cauſe 
of. this coheſion ? Philoſophers a aſcribe it to 
an attractive power in matter, and therefore 
call it the attraction of coheſion. But ſure- 
85 tis evident from what has been ſaid con- 

gerbing dead inactiyg matter, that it cannot 
hays in itſelf an attractive do Wer, The 

philoſo 47 in ti is inſtance have not anly 
— too much to matter; but have, in 


my opinion, forgotten or  contiadifted the 
ſcripture account of cobeſion. What ac- 
count the ſcripture gives of it ſhall be men- 
tion'd preſently. Only I muſt firſt remind 
the reader of the nature of, an AW 


If they chere bes 68 rexelation teaches, a 
cba 


. The N of cobeſion; By this 
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conſtant and univerfal conflict in the cœle- 
ſtial æther; it follows from hence, that 
every body put into it muſt of courſe hin- 


der or obſtruct the free motions of the ther 


in ſome degree; and the body itſelf is preſs d 
upon or ſtruck againſt on every ſide by it. 
Now then let us, for illuſtration, ſuppoſt 
two ſmall bodies to be placed near to one 
another in this expanſe : it is very clear, that 
the free motions of the æther will de moſt 
of all ſtop'd in the ſpace between theſe two 


bodies, and the ether cannot ſtrike ſo ſtrong- 


ly a gainſt thefe two bodies on their two 
fades which are neareſt each other, as elſe- 
Where: the conſequence then is, that the 
preflure of the æther is ſo far taken off in 
the, ſpage between, while it remains all 
around: ſo then, the free motions of the 
ether around will puſh theſe two bodies to- 
gether with all the force, with which the 

preſſure of the ther around, exceeds the 
9% of the ether between the two bodies. 
And if theſe two bodies be ſuppoſed to be 


without pores, they will then be driv'n to- 


gether with all the force of the firmament. 
This accounts for the coheſion of the ſmall 
and perfectly folid parts of matter an 
A. 

As for the cohefion of larger maſſes, which 
are very porous: tis eaſy to conceive; that 
the pores of theſe bodies are fo form'd, as to 


be capable of W only the finer ** 
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of the expanſe, while the groſſer are exclud- 
ed: and in this caſe, tis evident from the 
nature of expanſion, that the coarſer æther 
will continually attempt to ruſh in where the 
fner æther is admitted; but becauſe it can- 
not lin admittance, it therefore. falls upon, 
lies: down-upon, and preſſes upon the parts 
without, and ſo compreſſes them together. 
I-fay then, that this is exactly the ſcripture 
account of coheſion. And here I muſt, ac- 
cording to promiſe, reſume the conſidera- 
tion of Job xxxviii.. 37, 38. 1 ſhall only re- 
Peat the literal tranſlation; already givin, re- 
ferring back to page 18th, bo can number 
Ale conflicting æthers in wiſdom, and ꝛvbo can 


caullſe the fallings of: the hegv'ns to lie down, 


in preſſing. the duſt into a: concrete; and fo 


-clods adbere. Compare this text diligently | 
with the account juſt now giv'n of the cauſe. 


of coheſion; and you will plainly ſee- how 
theſe two mutually. confirm and explain 
each other. So then it is evident from the 
text, that the cauſe of adheſion is not in 
the matter that adheres, but in the ſur- 
rounding celeſtial. æther: and that it is not 
perform'd by attraction, but by preſſure: 
.for the æther does, in this cafe, actually 
fall down upon, lie down upon, and pteſs 


upon the parts that cola; 'Þ 2 ſo cauſes 


the coheſion. 
It might not be i improper 4 to obſerve here, 
tf there are en forts and degrees of 


CO 
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coheſion, which may all be eaſily explain'd 
upon the foregoing ſcripture principles: for 
inſtance, ſome bodies adhere with greater 
firmneſs than others : the reaſon is, becauſe 
the pores of ſome bodies are fo ſmall or fo 
formi'd, as to admit only the very fineft parts 


of the hors and then the parts of thoſe. 


bodies are ſeparated with the greateſt diffi- 
culty : while the pores of other bodies are 


ſo form'd; as to admit parts of the æther 


which are more groſs; tho' not ſo groſs as 
the ſurrounding ether, and then their parts 
__ be ſeparated with leſs difficulty. 

Again, we find the fame bodies ſome- 
tins ſoft, and ſometimes hard; ſometimes 
fluid, and at other times ſolid: this is often 
occaſionꝰd by the different conditions the 


ther within and about theſe bodies appears 


to be in, at different times. For inſtance; 
when the æther is in its uſual ſtate, it com- 
preſſes metals into a firm ſolid; but when 
the ther is put into a finer condition, by 


ſtrong friction or fire; then a great part of 


the compreflure is deſtroy d, and the metal 
becomes fluid. 

If there be any neceſſity to confirm this 
account of the cauſe of coheſion; I may re- 
fer to an experiment of two finely poliſhed 
planes, which being put together, will ad- 
here with conſiderable firmneſs, becauſe here- 
by the groſſer air is excluded, and N 
finer æther admitted. 


3. As 


3 1 wars — 
J r 
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Sec. edo elafiroity, tis no ccher chan a con- 
| Gquenes of coheſion: tis that 3 o 
ſome bodies, ſuch as ivory, ſteel Heringe, &c. 
whereby they have a power to return to 
their —— figure, when bent, or preſs'd. 
The ſame power that makes bodies cohere, 
will preſs the parts of matter together again, 


when by any accident, they are partly 


driv'n aſunder: I mean If the parts are not 
fo far ſeparated as to deſtroy the coheſion. 
For if any parts of matter are driven ſo far 
aſunder as to admit the coarfer ſurrounding 


ſtroy d, and the parts are ſaĩd to be broken 
aſunder. But if they are, by any force, ſepa- 
rated from one another, but a very ſmall 


diſtance, not ſufficient to admit the coarſer 
air; then the expanſive power of the heav'ns 


yall: compreſs them together again, when 
that force amen er Pee them Teaſes' to 
ou” 175 
By the way; this eke faidly accounts 
bor he difference between what is called the 
attraction of cohefion, and what is called the 
attraction of gravity; ſince coheſion does 
not admit the coarſer fluid; While gravity 
evidently does. To which we now ron 
oed. 

4. Gravity is the inclindri6n of earthly 
bodies towards the earth, and of the large 


heav'nly bodies towards the ſun. Nay, this 
* of gravitation is 2 and very 


beau - 


fluid of. the heav'ns, the adheſion is de- 
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beautiful and regular. This has been gene- 
rally aſcribed to attraction by philoſophers; 
but how there comes to be this univerſal at- 
tration, they are not able to explain ; only 
they can and do in a very beautiful manner, 
give us the propertions of it, and compute 
thoſe proportions mathematically, The 
caule of this_univerſal gravitation, I have 
ſuppoſed, is intimated to us by the heav'ns 
being faid 70 incline or lean afide : but I now 
come to explain the cauſe expreſly. The 
gravitation or inclination of the earth, and 
of the planets towards the ſun is thus plain- 
ly accounted for, Be pleaſed to recollect, 
that according to the ſcripture ſyſtem; there 
is a continual flowing of the Ig or atoms 
from the ſun, and of the ſpirit or maſſes to 
it; and that the heav'ns are fineſt at the 
center, and groſſeſt at the circumference; 
and that they are finer, the nearer to the 
ſan, and grofler the farther off from it in a 
very regular proportion: the neceflary. con- 
ſequence of this is, that all the planets muſt 
gravitate or incline towards the fun ; becauſe 
there is a prevailing prefſure towards the 
center. r 
Beſides this, tis known that the moon and 
all earthly bodies gravitate towards the earth; 
and that the ſatelites of Jupiter, and the 
moons of Saturn, gravitate towards the 
bodies of thoſe planets reſpectively: which 
is thus produced by the heav'ns. The 72 

; 1 rea 
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real fluid, as has been prov'd, is a mixture 


of light and ſpirit in continual commotion 
and ſtruggle; fo that ſome of the particles 
of the heav'ns in each part of ſpace ate mov- 
ing one way, and ſome another in all dire- 
ctions; ſo that theſe oppoſite motions reſiſt 

and ballance each other mutually : if there- 


fore theſe motions are in any meaſure ſto - #n | 


in one direction, there will follow a preſſure 
and inclination of the fluid in the contrary. 
Now then, any ſolid body placed in theſe 


conflicting æthers, does actually ſtop ſome 


of the motions of the æther more than 
others; for it obſtructs moſt of the motions 
that would otherwiſe have paſſed from the 
body outward all around it, and therefore 
the æther muſt have a prevailing preſſure 
towards the body inward. This obſervation 
will hold equally true of the earth and 
moon, and of all the planets both primary 
and ſecondary; and ought therefore to be 
applied unto them. You will find a fuller 
illuſtration of this in the Appendix. Thus 
then, there is a leaning in the heav'ns to- 
wards the ſun at the center, and towards 
every large body in them. 

Vea, and upon a due conſideration it will 
appear, that this leaning or inclining of the 
heav'ns more one way than another, muſt 
be leſs and leſs the farther off from the cen. 
ter, or from any large body; and that the 
force — generally, as the ſquares of 


. the 
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the diſtances, increaſe, according to the true 
language of our mathematical philoſophers. . 

5. As for magneyſm, I may well be ex. 
cuſed ſrom attempting to aſſign the cauſe of 
the attraction of the /oagftone ; and indeed 
this ſubject deſerves a treatiſe of iſelf. I would 
only give the general hint, Obſerve there- 
fore; that as ſo much of the preſſure of 
the air is taken off one way, by ſo large a 
body as. the earth; tis impoſſibſe any bodies 
on earth ſhould produce any other gravita- 
tion towards themſelves; unleſs they take 
off the preſſure more than the earth itſelf 
does. But we have reaſon to think, that 
the loadſtone is ſo framed as actually to pre- 
vent the free motion of the æther more than 
even the earth itſelf does, only with this 
difference, that the earth prevents the paſ- 
ſage of the #ther every way ; but the load- 
ſtone does it only one way, namely, towards 
the north and ſouth poles of it, and there- 
fore it cauſes a tendency in the ſteel, (which 
is a body fimilar to i:ſelf) towards it. This 
power of the loadſtone may be ſtrengthen d 
or weaken' d, deſtroy'd or. reſtor'd, as we 
learn by experiment; which I think may. 
be illuſtrated, by the ſame bodies being at 
different times pellucid and opaque, i. e. be- 
ing at one time capable to admit the light 
freely thro' it, and at another time ſtop- 
ing it. . | 


- | One 
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One thing more I have mention'd to be 
accounted for, from the principles of facred 
Fhiloſophy, and that is. 
6. Electricity. But this-is introduced ra- 
ther as a ptoof of the whole ſcheme, than 
as an appearance to be accounted for by it. 
Our philoſophers ſeem to be full of confu- 
ſion and admiration, when they make thefe 
experiments. But nothing is more eaſy to 
be conceiv'd of upon the principles of reve- 
lation. Let a few hints be ſufficient; tho“ 


the ſubject deſerves a large treatife, In the 


ations of the electric machine, we have 


a ſmall ſpecimen of the grand ſyſtem of na- 


tüte. The globe by. turning ſwiftly round, 
and rubbing againft a hand or piece of lea- 
ther, and the like, imitates the friction of 
the ſun, for it grinds the maſſes: of ſpirit 
into light, and ſo there is a, contmual flow 
of /ight from it, and of ſpirit to it.. Does 
this influx to and efflux from the electric 
globe cauſe ſmall bodies to accede towards 
it; fo the influx and efflux to and from the 
ſun, cauſes the heav'nly bodies to incline 
that way: ſo that here we have a ſpeci- 


men of the cauſe and manger of gravitation. 


Farther; fitice the electric light is convey'd 
at any diſtances] thro' a medium proper to 
receive it; does not this prove, that nature 
is füll, ſo that there is no abſolute vacuum 
in it? I cannot ſtay to explain the various 
and curious particulars ; but would juſt give 
. an 
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an account of one general rule that obtains 
in theſe experiments. Tis this, that an 
electrifed body generally attracts (as tis 
term'd) a non. electric one; but it repells 
(as *ris call'd) an electric body. The cauſe is 
this. As ſoon as a ſmall body touches one that 
is electrified, itſelf partakes of the electric 
light, and is fill'd with it; and therefore im- 
mediately recedes along with the electric 
ligbt that is flowing out; but when this 
ſmall body by degrees, or by any other ac- 
cident, loſes its electricity, hes tis driv'n 
in again by the ſpirit that is flowing to- 
wards the electrified body. 

Thus you have a ſpecimen of the man- 
ner in which the expanſe acts, in a variety 
of very extenſive particulars: the philoſo- 
pher knows how. vaſtly extenſive they are; 
to how many of the appearances of nature 
they are applied; and. therefore if the gene- 
ral laws that obtain in nature, are fairly, me- 
chanically and intelligibly accounted for by 


the ſcheme of revelation; then all thoſe 


branches of natural philoſophy, to which 
theſe general laws reach, are ſo far account- 
ed for. If any ſhould | alk, how it is poſ- 
fible for this one general cauſeg this one 
uniform expanſe, to account for the motions 
of the earth, the moon, and the planetary 
orbs, which are fo very various ? I would 
anſwer, in the ſame manner that the one 
uniform law of gravitation, after a projectile 

force 
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orce is giv'n, can do it. This the preſent 
philoſophers very judiciouſly explain upon 


mathematical principles; while the philoſo- 


phical principles of revelation afford us a 


mechanical account of the cauſes of the vis ” 


mnertie, and of gravitation : and thus reve- 
lation gives the finiſhing ſtroke to all their 
enquiries and deductions, _ 

' Give me leave to make one more re- 
mark. If theſe properties of matter and 
laws of motion, appear to ariſe from this 
extenſive cauſe, the expanſion of the beav ns; 


then the various effects and appearances that 


follow from thence, ought not to be any 
longer aſcribed to a vis inertiæ, or to any 
attractive or elaſtic powers, but to the 


agency of the heav'ns. For it is now evi 


dent, that theſe powers (ſo called) are nei- 
ther the cauſe nor effect; but are only the 


laws, rules and proportions, . according to 


which the expanſive fluid operates. | 
I might proceed to enquire into the na- 
ture, and aflign the cauſes of many other 
hænomena, ſuch as fermentation, ſuttion, 
the tranſmiſſion, reflection and refraction of 
light, the formation of colours, the motions 
of the wind; the nature of found, the man- 
ner in which vegetable and animal life are 
upheld and ſupported, Sc. all which may 
be clearly explain'd upon the foregoing prin- 
ciples; but theſe things would run me into 
too * a length: and therefore I ſhall con- 
1 * 
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tentedly ſtop. here: hoping that as ſoon as 
the philoſopher ſees and admits that the ex- 
panſion of the heav'ns produces all the fore- 
going effects, he will be very readily inclin'd 
to belicve that the ſame general cauſe reaches 
to theſe other particulars : for I am fully per- 
ſwaded, that if the philoſopher would take 
as much pains in applying theſe ſcripture- 
principles to the appearances of nature, as 
he has taken in inveſtigating and applying his 
general laws of motion ; he would find new 
truths continually riling, would philoſophize 
with peculiar ſucceſs, would receive a clear 
and delightful ſatis faction, as he paſſes on in 
his enquiries; and would be ſafely guided in- 
to the ſecrets of nature, ſo far as it would be 
any way uſeful to him. 

Let me then conclude this part of ſcrip- 
| ture-philoſophy, by collecting together the 
evidence, and laying it before the reader i in 
one view, What I have here to offer is, to 
ſhew that Reaſon, Scripture and e 


all * to eſtabliſh this ſcheme. 


. This ſcheme is moſt reaſonable. Had 
8 the preſent ſyſtems of philoſophy ap- 
pear'd unreaſonable to me, all this labour 
would have been ſpared ; for I ſhould have. 
ſearched no farther. But i is it reaſonable to 
imagine that dead, unactive matter ſhould 
haye a power to continue a motion giv'n it, 
to infinity ; when there is nothing continually = 
to impell or drive 1 it forward? But ſurely no- 
N H thing 
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thing can be more agreable to reaſon than to 
ſuppoſe, that it is impell'd and driv'n for- 
ward by an external force, ſo long as the 
motion laſts. 

Is it reaſonable to imagine chat any particle 
or atom of matter ſhould of itſelf be ca- 
pable of repelling or driving another particle 
at ſeveral diſtances from it, when itſelf has 
no exiſtence any farther than the ſurface of 
its own body ? Can it be reaſonably thought, 
that any piece of matier ſhould have a power 
to attract or draw in other matter to it at 
great diſtances; when itſelf has no being but 
where it ſubſiſts: and how can it act where 
it does not exiſt? But ſurely nothing can be 
more reaſonable, than to ſuppoſe, that there 
is ſuch a medium in nature as can, and muſt in 
ſuch circumſtances act in ſuch a manner as to 
panics the viſible effect. | 

Again, is it reaſonable to conceive: that the 
| fun ſhould every moment ſend out an infi- 

| nity of rays of light for the ſpace of 5000 
years, and itſelf be not exhauſted or dimj- 
niſhed, and yet receive no ſupply ? But ſurely: 
nothing can be more reaſonable, than to con- 
ceive that as there is a continual efflux, fo 
there ſhould be as conſtant an influx, 

Again, can it be thoftght that there is an 
abſolute vacuum almoſt throughout nature, 
when we know that there is not the leaſt vi- 
ſible part of open ſpace, but has a vaſt num- 
ber of POE of light in it? Or that the 
| heav'nly 
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heav'nly bodies ſhould continue in motion 
with exactly the ſame degree of velocity for 
5000 years, and meet with no reſiſtance to 
retard their motions, when they are every 
inſtant ſtriking againſt innumerable particles 
of light; each of which, according to our 
philoſophers, muſt have in itſelf ſome power 
of reſiſtance? But I forbear, leſt my objec- 
tions ſhould be thought to ariſe from preju- 
dice. Only I cannot but ſay, that ſuch 
things as theſe have occurred to my mind 
as inſuperable difficulties ; and theſe were the 
only reaſons that compel'd me to make a far- 
ther ſearch. 

But now how conſonant is it to reaſon to 
apprehend, mere matter to be dead and in- 
active, to have in itſelf no powers either of 
refiſtance or attraction; and that it only acts 
by mechaniſm or contact. 
Herein lies the peculiar perfection and com- 
pleatneſs of reveal'd philoſophy, in that it 
actually aſcrib-s no properties to dead matter, 
but what neceſſarily ariſe from the conſidera- 
tion of its very nature. And indeed this is 


the very thing that a truly philoſophical wind | 


ſeeks after; namely to have ſuch a concep- 
tion of the works of nature, as to ſee the 
whole clearly conſiſtent with the nature of 
matter, and founded upon it, without being 
obliged 1 to bave recourſe to hidden qualities, 
or ideas that cannot be regularly explain'd : 

for * the philoſophical mind can ſee ſo 
| H 2 1 
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far as this, it never comes to a clear ſatisfac- 
tion: and when it arives thus far, it can de- 
ſire no more. 

Let me add, on the contrary, that here- 
in appears che great imperfection of all hu- 
man ſchemes, in that the philoſopher is in- 
clin'd to imagine unknown and inexplicable 
properties to be in matter, and finds himſelf 

obliged to 9 becauſe he can proceed 

no farther. Nay, if revelation had fferibed 
the agency of nature to attraction, repul- 
fion, elaſticity and the like ; and had afferted 
or ſuggeſted that different atoms of matter 
have in themſelves theſe different ative pro- 
perties ; we cannot but imagine that the rea- 
fon of man would in that caſe have ſtrongly 
proteſted againſt it, and urged the deadne/s 
of matter in itſelf, as an inſuperable WWectden 
againſt ſuch a ſcheme. 

2. This ſcheme is moſt ſcriptural, and ga- 
ther'd purely from thence. Revelation takes 
nothing for granted, but what our own rea- 
ſon would naturally ſuggeſt to us, from the 
deadneſs and inactivity of matter. Now let 
us ſee how the ſcriptural - evidence riſes: and 
we cannot but remark how every particular 
that ſcripture aſſerts, ſeems almoſt to prove 
the whole. Does revelation direct us to the 


heavins for the general cauſe, and tell us the 


effects that the heav'ns produce : : muſt not 
this one thought lead us to look into the cauſe, 
and compare it with the effects, and to re- 
ceive 
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ceive ſuch an apprehenſion of the nature of 
the celeſtial æther, as ſhall ſuit to the effects 
aſcribed to it : and now how clearly does it 
appear that the heav'ns, thus underſtood, can 
and do produce the effects. 

Again, does revelation tell us that the 
Heav'ns are exceedingly large, fine, pure, 
ſtrong, and in perpetual conflict; can we 
now be at a loſs to know how that which 
has theſe important properties is capable to 
perform the office aſſign'd to it; and will not 
reaſon, by a little enquiry and contemplation 
inform us, what the heav'ns muſt be, and 
how they act: and indeed can any other way 
be invented than what has been deſcribed) 
that ſhall account for theſe great properties 

and powers in the heav'ns? | 

Again, does revelation inform us of a cir- 
culation in the Heav'ns, a perpetual influx to 
and efflux from the center; and ſhould not 
this diſcovery be look'd upon as giving us a 
general clue to conceive of the operations of 
ſuch a glorious circulating agent? 

Again, does revelation ſpeak of the finer 
and coarſer ether ; of light and ſpirit as mu- 
tually acting upon each other and upon all 
other matter ; and can we now be perplex'd 
in our conceptions of the manner in which 
motion is produced and continued ? 
Again, does revelation give us an account 
of a fre at the center and a denſity at the 
circumference, and of ſpirit and light, as 
YT 3 acting 
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acting al along between the center and cir- 
cumference; and can this declaration fail of 


leading our thoughts into this plan of nature's. 


operations Pp 


Again, does 8 tell us of mechaniſm, 


and of expanſion and of compreſſion ; and is 
it poſſible for us to conceive of compreſſion, 
but by expanſion : and of expanſion but by 
compreſſion, ſo as to make both to be me- 
chanical? and is there any poflible way of 
apprehending the manner of mechanical com- 
preſſion and expanſion, but by conceiving all 


nature to be full of matter finer and groſſer; 
and that theſe two are in continual conflict : 


and commotion ? X 
Now then, ſince each of theſe particulars 


may be thus far improved, what ſhall we 


ſay; how can we heſitate? when all theſe 
and ſeveral other Particulars are expreſly de- 
clar'd; and when it does not appear that any 
one paſſage ſeems in the leaſt to contradict 
the general plan. Eſpecially if we add, 

3. That this ſcheme is conſiſtent with all 
experiment; and clearly aſſigns the proper 
cauſe of the grand appearances of nature. 


Here I might collect a vaſt variety of parti- 


culars together, and ſhow how all tend to 
confirm the ſcheme. All our ſenſes, parti- 
cularly our ſeeing and hearing, concur to 
Eſtabliſh.the whole: our fight informs us of 
the exiſtence and operation of light every 
where ; our ears s tell us, that there 1 is ſuch a 

| fulneſs 
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fulneſs in nature as to convey a vibration of 
the air all around, 

All that we ſee and know proclaim an uni- 
verſal contact, influence and motion. But 
as I have already accounted for ſome of the 
moſt difficult parts of natural ' philoſophy 
from theſe principles, this may well be pre- 
ſumed to be a ſufficicnt confirmation from 
experiment. 

Vea, let me preſume to add, in the 4th 
place, that the attempts philoſophers have 
made to account for gravitation and attraction 
unite to confirm the plan of revelation, Fur 
whenever they have aim'd to explain the 
cauſes of theſe phznomena, they have al- 
ways turn'd their thoughts to one or more of 
thoſe very agents which the ſcripture men- 
tions. Some philoſophers ſpeak of a ſubtil 
ſpirit, which pervades all things ; others fix 
their thoughts upon the light, imagining that 
to be the prime agent in nature, as confiſt- 
ing of particles infinitely ſmall, and natural- 
ly repulſive. Others have maintain'd that 
fire is the chief active operative principle; 
and ſome have ſpoken of and argued 
an elaſtic or expanſive force. And doubtleſs 
each of theſe laborious and ingenious philo- 
ſophers, had ſome pleaſing expectation in 
his mind, that he ſhould be able by degrees 
to give an/ intelligible and rational account of 
things, upon his own principles. But di- 
vine revelation explains the nature of each 
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of theſe agents, deſcribes the way and mane it, 
ner in which they operate upon each other; th 
ſhows how they all ſubſiſt together in a me- aut 
chanical ſyſtem, upholding each other in a we 
mechanical Way 75 and thus an account of me 


the agency of nature is compleated. If then 
the wiſdom and ſagacity of out philoſophers, 
have induced them to hope that the phæno- 
mena of nature may be explain'd by recur- i 
ring to ſuch agenis as theſe, ; ſurely this can- 

not but raiſe a proportional expectation in the 

impartial reader, when he ſees that theſe 

very things are mention'd in ſcripture, their 0 
nature defin'd, the moſt important effects Fl 


aſcribed. to them, and the manner of their * 
agency upon each other, and upon all other Ve 
matter, ſufficiently ſet forth. Since then all 18 
this is declared and atteſted, by a revelation ha 
that has every mark of truth and divinity de 
upon it; nothing can be a ſtronger motive vii 
- to a diligent and ſtudious ſearch, or a firmer re 
ground to hope for ſucceſs in the enquiry. | in 
Upon the whole ; if this ſcheme of phi?- Ca 
loſophy be ſo rational in its nature; fo ſcrip- oF 
tural in its foundation; ſo conſiſtent with ex. — 
periment in its application; and receives ſuch | tu 
confirmation from the wiſdom of man, as * as 
well as from the word of God ; why ſhould | 
it not be readily, chearfully and thankfully . 
embraced? No objection ſurely ought to be e 
made againſt it, becauſe tis derived purely Y 
from revelation, But all the exceLency. of ti 


it, 
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it, and all the wiſdom, power and goodneſs 
that appear in it muſt be aſcribed to the great 
author of all things ; while all the knowledge 
we have of it, muſt be originally aſcribed to his 
moſt valuable word; which now, I truſt, ap- 
pears to be the only infallible guide both in 
natural and ſpiritual things. 


m 


— —_— — 
— * 


3 CH AP. 5 VI. 
Concerning the Earth and Waters. 


Y HERE have been ſeveral theories 
: of the earth, and of the flood in- 

vented and pos to the world ; but there 
is great reaſon to think, that the ſcripture 
has not been ſufficiently attended to. The 
deſign of this chapter is to produce in one 
view the whole or entire ſubſtance of what 
revelation informs us concerning the earth, 
in a philoſophical way. The beſt method I 
can think of, is to go on with Mzſes's regular 
account in the firſt chapter of Gengſis; and 
introduce what is ſaid in other parts of ſcrip- 
ture, by way of illuſtration or confirmation 
as we proceed. And we have now a ſpecial 
advantage towards explaining what Moſes ſays 
concerning the earth; having already from 
ſcripture obtain'd ſome clear ideas of the ſe- 
veral parts of the heav'ns, which are men- 
tion'd and mix'd along with the accounts of 
the eaith in the firſt chapter of the bible. 

We 
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We have ſeen with what regularity and order 
Moſes ſpeaks of the heav'ns, mentioning, 
1. The matter of the heav'ns in general, as 
created. 2. The darkneſs, as the condition in 


which the Heav'ns were, immediately upon 


creation. 3. The fpirz?, as in a tremulous mo- 


tion. 4. The light. 5. Then the expanſion, 


which ariſes ps the mutual action of light 
and ſpirit: then, 6. The luminaries, or bodies 
of the ſun, moon and ſtars. The ſame beauti- 
ful order we ſhall preſently ſee is obſerv'd 
concerning the earth : for he firſt mentions 


the matter of the earth as created; then, 2. 


the condition or ſituation it was in immedi- 


ately upon creation, without form and void: 
then, 3. the waters: and, 4. the diviſion be- 


tween the waters above and below. the ex- 
panſe : then, 5. the appearance .of the dry 
land : then, 6. the vegetation of the earth, 

then the influence or government of the 
heav'ns over the earth: and then, 8. the vege- 
tation of the waters : next the production of 
animals, and laſt of all the creation of man. 


We ſhall have occaſion now to ſpeak only of 
the firſt 5, or 6. of theſe, in their order. 


1. The matter of the earth is faid to be 
created or brought into exiſlence by the im- 
mediate power of God, Gen. i. 1. God cre- 
ated the ſubſtance of the beav'ns, AND THE 
SUBSTANCE OF THE EARTH. 
VeETH HaARe TS. The very ſame te- 
mark that bas been already made upon the 

— 
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particle ETH holds as true of the earth as 
of the Heav'ns: and therefore no more need 
be faid here. 

2. Here is mention'd the condition and po- 
ſition which the matter of the earth was 
created in. Ver. 2. And theearth was WiTH=- 
ouT FoRM THoHU anD voip BoHU. 
Theſe two words THoHU and BoHU have 
occaſion'd much perplexity ; and the mean- 
ing of them does not ſeem to be ſo clearly 
aſcertain'd in ſcripture ; but we are to gather 
the ſignification of them, from a general view 
of this ſubject. Tis my opinion, that our 
tranſlation has giv'n very nearly the right ex- 
planation: for certainly, 1. the matter of the 
earth was 0:thout form, unform'd or in looſe 
atoms at firſt, as were the h-ay'ns: all the 
atoms of matter of which the whole ball of 
the earth is compoſed, were in a confuſed 
chaos of looſe atoms, mix'd together without 
any regular order. And very probably. this 
is intended in what we read Iſa. xlv. 18. 
where *tis ſaid, that God himſelf form'd the 
Earth, made & and machin'd it: and that he 
created it not in vain, But the word tranſlated 
IN VAIN being the ſame, namely THoHU, 
as in Geneſis 1. 2, may incline one to think, 
that it may be render'd by way of queſtion 
thus. Did he not create it in koſe atoms? 

2. The matter of the earth was void, empty 
or hollow; twas in a ſphere or globe of 
looſe atoms, which had a vacuity in the 
middle ; or 'twas a concave ſphere, of mix'd 

matter, 
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matter. And altho' a concave ſphere is fo 
regular a form, as does not well ſuit to our 
notion of a chaos; yet as this was a concave 
2 of mix d matter, containing the dif- 
erent elements of things in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion, it may upon that account be term'd a 
ebaos or chaotic mixture. Les 
That there was ſuch a concavity in the 
middle ſeems very probable from what is ſaid 
ver. gth. Let tbe waters under the beav'n, 
namely thoſe which cover'd the earth, be 
9 together into one place, and let the dry 


nd appear : now we cannot conceive where 


theſe waters at the ſurface of the earth went 
to, unleſs into the earth; which muſt there- 
fore be hollow in order to receive them. 

Moſes farther adds, ver. 2. that darkneſs 
was upon the faces of the brEH THeHOM. 
If by the deep in this place we are to under- 
ſtand the ſame that is meant by the word in 
moſt other places, it ſhould intend the vaſt 
collection of waters, that is, in the bowels 
of the earth. But theſe not being as yet form'd, 
I] am therefore ready to imagine that the word 
deep ſignifies in general, a confuſed fluid of 
matter : ſuch is the deep that is now in the 
bowels of the earth: and ſuch was the chaos as 
Juſt created. So then, by the deep we may 
underſtand the chaotic mixture, juſt deſeribed. 
Now darkneſs, which was the heav'ns in 
their firſt condition, was upon the faces of 
this deep or confuſed fluid mixture: and as 
this chaos was hollow in the middle, fo the 


darkneſs, © 


dai 
an 
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darkneſs, was upon. the ſurface both within 
and without. _ 

N The next thing we read of is the wa- 
ters: for it is added, the ſpirit of God moved 
upon the faces of the waters, 

That is, the darkneſs was by commotion 
form'd into ſpirit : and this ſpirit began to 
ſeparate the earthy parts of the confuſed 
mixture, from the watry parts: and ſo it is 
ſaid to be in a tremulous motion upon the 
faces of the waters: and now there were 
waters both within and without, within the 
hollow ſphere towards the center and with- 
out upon the outward ſurface : But this will 
be farther confirm'd in a ſucceeding para- 
graph. The next thing Mes mentions, 
ver. 3, 4, 5. is the forming of light, and 
dividing between the light and 8 the 
darkneſs, and God's calling the light day and 
the 3 night: upon which I have al- 
ready remark'd, that here began the diurnal 
revolution of the earth: But this muſt be 
reſerv'd 'till we come to conſider the figure 
and motion of the earth. 

. The next ſtep in the formation of the 
globe, was the diviſion of the waters, by the 
fiemament. The heav'ns being form'd in- 
to the condition of ſpirit and light; from 
hence enſued an expanſion: and the firſt 
work the expanſion was employ'd about was 
to operate upon the waters. Ver. 6. And 
wats let there, be an, expanſion in, the ah 
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of the waters to divide the waters from the 
waters, How the expanie work'd to form 
a diviſion is calily conceived; for as the 
heav'ns were now in expanſion ; it follows 
that it work'd both within and without. 
The expanſion within ſeparated the earch 
from the water on the inner part of the con- 
cave ſphere ; and the expanſion without did 
the ſame upon the outward ſurface: of the 
ſphere : ſo that there were two waters, the 
one within and the other withour, and the 


cruſt of earth was between both. And thus 


the expanſe produced a diviſion between the 
waters above the firmament, and thoſe be- 
low the firmament, by the 1 en cruſt 
of the earth. 

To make this as plain as I can, let it be 
expreſs'd or concejv'd thus, In the center of 


this hollow ſphere, there was a part of the - 


heav'ns in expanſion ; next above that were 


the internal waters; next above that was the 


cruſt of the earth: and above that all over 


the ſurface of the earth were the external 


waters, next below the expanſion of the 
heav'ns, that were without the earth. Ac- 
cordingly we are told, ver. 7. that God made 
the expanſion, and ſo divided the waters which 
were under the expanſe from the waters which 
were above the expanſe. The chaotic mix- 
ture was now put under the operation of the 
expanſe ; and by it the ſeveral kinds of mat- 


ter were ſorted regularly, which before were 


in 
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in a confuſed mixture: and as the expanſe 
worked both within and without, it follows 
that the cruſt of earth was between: and fo 
the waters under the expanſe, (namely thoſe 
without under the open expanſe) were ſe- 
parated by the earth from the waters above 
the expanſe (namely thoſe within the earth 
which were actually above the expanſe at 
the center). Thus we ſee what were the 
waters above and beneath the firmament : 

and to this original poſition of things the 
Pſalmiſt alludes Pſalm. cxlviii. 4, 5. Praiſe 


bim ye waters that (were) above the heav'ns, 


for he commanded and they were created. Let 
us remark, as we paſs on, that 'tis upon oc- 
caſion of this divifion of the waters, that the 
expanſe receives the name of the heav'ns, 
ver. 8. and very properly ; for the expanſe 
having already placed things in ſuch order, 
and having ſorted the different paits of the 
globe, is therefore juſtly call'd SHeMIM 
the placers ; and from hence forward it be- 
came the placers and diſpoſers of all things in 
the material ſyſtem. 

But ſhould any ddubt . this inter- 


pretation of he] two waters above and below 
the firmament be juſt; let him attend to what 


1s 1 ver. 9. concerning 
. The appearance of the dry land; and 
Goa faid, Let the waters under 12 beau n be 
gather'd together into one place, and let the dry 
land ”_ The waters under the heav'n 
muſt 
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mult be thoſe that cover'd the earth and pre- 
vented the appearance of the dry ground: 
theſe waters are order d to be gather d toge- 


ther iuto one place: i. e. to unite with the 


other waters; ſo that both ſhould be toge- 


ther, and one place hold them both. So, 


when theſe waters upon the ſurface were re- 
moved, they went into the earth and join'd 
with the other waters there, which are call'd 
the waters above the Gelfament> and from 
this time the Earth was fill'd with waters, 
and the dry land lay upon their ſurface, 
This whole account of the ſeparation of 
the waters and their being afterward collected 


together, is confirm'd and illuſtrated by the 
Moſaic account of the flood, Gen. vii. 11. 


when the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up. The great deep is no other than 
this vaſt collection of waters in the bowels 
of the earth: theſe were then cauſed in a 
miraculous way to come out and overflow the 
earth. This thought accounts eafily for 
the univerſal deluge, ſince we are now in- 
form'd where ſuch a body of waters could 
be found as to overturp. the whole earth. 
While the flood laſted, the earth and waters 
were reduced to the fame (tuation as they 
were in at the creation, juſt before the waters 
were arder'd to unite, and let the dry land 


appear. And that the carth was thus placed 


between the waters, at firſt; and that it was 


* theſe waters the flood was produced ; -- 


not 


[4 
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not be denied if we read 2 Pet. iii. 5, 6% 
where tis very expreſs; by the word of God. 
the heav'ns were of old and the earth ſtand- 
ing out of the water and in the water; where 
by the world that then was, Derng over fr: 4 
with water, periſhed. 

All the other places, that ſpeak of the 
deep or the waters in the "bowels of the 
earth, are illuſtrated by the preceeding ac- 
count; and they join to confirm it in every 
part: let us take the paſſages in the order as 
they are found in the bible. In the ſecord 
commandment ve read of the waters under 
the earth. In Deut. xxxiii. 13. we are told 
that the deep couch-th beneath.” In Fob xii. 15. 
we are call'd upon to admire theſe two great 
works of God, his fixing the waters within 
their bounds at the creation, and his cauſing 
them to come out at the flood: \ Behold be 
witholdeth the waters and they dry up; he al- 

Jo ſendeth them out and they overturn the 
earth. And his conſtantly — 3 4 
keep their bounds is expreſt ob 10. 
He compaſſeth the waters with —— with 
the day and night came to an end. See li 
wiſe that beautiful account of the nature, 
cauſe and concluſion of the deluge, Fob xxxvin. 
8, 9, 10, 11. He pour d out YaSeCH "the 
ſea thro". doors, when it brake forth; as it 
iſſued out of the womb : when I made a cloud its 
garment, and thick darkneſs its ſwadling band: 
and then. I brake up. for it my decreed place, 
and ſet bars and doers, and ſaid, Hitherto ſhall 
I thou 
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thou come, but no further, and here ſpall thy 
proud rolling waves be flay d. And then, re- 


ferring to the gathering of the waters toge- 
ther into the earth, at the creation, or at the 


cotcluſion of the deluge, tis aid PI. xxxiii. 


He gathers the waters of the ſea together 
is a heap, and lays up the deeps in ſtore-bouſes. 

And now I a hope that the reader 
has ſome clear coneeptions of the moſaic ac- 
count of the earth. That it was created in 
looſe atoms, and in a concave ſphete of mix- 
ed matter; the matter of the waters and the 
earth being a confuſed chaos hollow in the 
middle: that next, the ſpirit, light and ex- 


l began to work and divide the earthy 


the watry- parts of the globe. The 
expanſe within ſeparated the waters from the 
earth within; and the expanſe without ſes 
perated the waters from the earth without, 
and ſo produced a cruſt of earthy matter be- 


tween both theſe: waters: the waters within 


were thoſe call'd the waters above the expunſe; 
and the waters without, were thoſe Tolls 
tie waters beneath the expanſe. Next, the 


waters without under the expanſe were made 


to ruſh into the earth, which was hollow; 
and ſo united with the other waters within: 
and thus the earth is fill'd with water; call'd, 


perhaps, tbe fulneſi of the earth. Pſi xxiv. 1. 


At the beginning of the flood, the expanſe 


miraculouſly ruſhed in and drove out the wa- 


ters, and they cover d the earth; and at the 
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conclufion of the flood returned to their pro- 
per place, and there they are to this day. 

What remains, is only to explain thoſe 
paſſages which ſeem to ſpeak. againſt, and 
thoſe which really ſpeak for the globularity 
and the rotation of the earth: which are 
ſuch as mention. 1. The foundatians. 2. The 
Pillars. 3. The ends. 4. The dreadth. 5. The 
wings. 6. The poſition of the eartin. 

1. Of the forndationsof the earth. We 
often read of God's founding or laying the 
foundations of the earth; from whence ſome 
may inadvertently imagine; that the earth 
itſelf muſt. ſtand Rill; as being fix d upon 
foundations. But we ſhall preſently ſes, 
that this is a miſtake: for tis not the whole 
globe of the earth, chat is ſaid to have foun- 
dations, but only the earthy parts of the 
globe, which are placed upon the —_ 
This I learn from P/al, xxiv. 2. The earth 
is the Lord's, &c. for be founded. it upon the 
ſeas and machin'd it on the floods, Where the 
earth is evidently diſtinguſhed from the ſeas, 
and ſaid to be founded upon them: ſo that in 
reality the waters are the foundatiops of the 
earth: which is confirm'd by ſeveral other texs. 
In Prov. viii. 27, 28, 29. Gods ſetting a compaſs 

upon tbe face of the deep, bis firengthehing 

the fountains of the deep, and his giving the 
fea bis decree, that the waters ſhould not puſs 
his commandment, are all clearly and cloſely 
connected with his appointing the foundations 
of the earth. And ws this thought we 


2 have 


= 
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have à clear and lively explication of what is 
faid, Pſal. civ. 45—9:.-: He laid the: founda- 
lan of the" eartb, that it ſhould: not be re- 
moved for ever: this I conceive was more 
properiy done at the deluge than at the cre- 
ation. Becauſe the earth's foundations that 
were laid at the cteation, were removed at 
the fleod. But fince that time, 7beſe foun- 
dations are never to be ſhaken, tl the diſ- 
ſolution of all things. But let the P/almi/t go 
on to explain himſelf... Verſ. 6. He cover d 
the- earth with the deep as a garment; which 
was done at the flood: then as it follows the 
waters /tood above the mountains: then at his 
rebuke they fled, and with a great noiſe and 
confuſion, * the voice of bis thunder they 
| bafted away: then the waters went up by the 
mountains, {ht deſcended by the wallies, unto 
the place he had founded for them: fer it fol- 
lows, verſ. g. thou haſt ſet a bund that the 
<waters ſhould not paſs over ; that they turn not 
again to tover the earth and thus the foun- 
dations of the earth were laid afreſh. We 
dead likewiſe of God's expanding the earth. 
Fe. xlii. 5. xliv. 24. how that was done, 
ve are inform'd in Pf. cxxxvi. 6. He flretch- 


Eil out or expanded the: earth over tbe waters. 


Tis proper in this place to take notice 
chat we read of the /ockers and corner fone 
of the earth. Job xxxviii. 6: Abercupon are 
"THE SOCKETS THEREOF ADaNIa I 14 often'd, 
and who laid the flone of its corner. The ge- 
-neral meaning of which expreſſions ſeems to 
SY £1! WI | | be 
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be this. Haw are the parts of the earth-hept 
together? for it appears from the above de- 
ſcription, that the earth is ſtretched over the 
waters like a vault or arch: Now a vault has 
ſoekets and a key-ſtone to keep it from falling 
in. 12 

2. Of the Pillars of the earth, From 
this phraſe likewiſe ſome have thought that 
ſcripture would have us conceive, as if the 
earth could neither be a globe, nor have any 
motion: But tis a miſtake, For the pillars 
of the earth ſignify, the compreſſors of it; 
or that which compreſſes the parts together, 
as it ſhould be render'd 1 Sam. it, 8. For 
THE COMPRESSORS: MeTSAuKI of the careh 
are the Lokp's, and he hath ſet the world up- 
on them, The other word NGaMUDIM, 
which is tranſlated pillars in Job ix. 6. and 
in other places ſignifies SUPPORTERS, \ that 
which ſupports the earth in its preſent condi- 
tion: theſe ſupporters are faid to tremble : 
which is true of them, whether we under- 
Rand the place, Fob ix. 6. of any thing mi- 
raculous, or of what is true in the ordinary 
courſe of nature. For we hare already learn'd 
enough of the heav'ns to know that they are 
the compreſſors and ſupporters of the earth. 

I have before me all the places where the 
earth is ſaid fo be e/tabliſhed or to be - flable, 
that it ſhould not be removed; which 1 ſhalt 
not trouble the reader with; and ſhall only 
make this remark 8 them. That the 

| 1 worck 
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word render'd to eſtabliſh or * fable, is 
CHUN. to machine or place every part in 
proper order : and the word render d to move 


or remove is MUT, Which fignifies to diſplace 


or diſſolve, and this is denied concerning the 
earth: ſo that all the meaning of ſuch phra- 
| ſes is, that the parts of the earth aze fo ma- 
chined or 4 that they ſhall ne- 
ver be diſſolved, as they were at the deluge. 
3. Of the ends of the earth: this phraſe 


does not intend to teach us that the — is 


long or flat: for the ends of the earth often 

nify the extremities, borders, or ſurface of 
it; as will be evident from ſuch places as 
theſe, Job xxviii. 24. He Jooketh out to the 
EXTREMITIES of the earth and ſees under the 
whole beavens Pal. cxxxv. 7. Jer. x. 13. He 
cauſed the vapours to aſcend from the EXTRE- 


- MITIES of the earth, Prov, xxx. 4. He made. 


all the Ex DS of the earth to riſe up, or emerge 
out of the waters. 

'  - 4+ Of the breadth of the earth. The ſcrip- 
| ture ſpeaking of the whole globe ſays, 
Job. xxxviii. 18. Hoſt thou perceiv'd the 
Breadths Ra Hal of the earth? The word 
Breadths being plural, may poflibly intend 
the two diameters of it, namely that which 
reaches from pole to pole; and that which 
extends from one ſide of the equator to the 
oppoſite. ; And when it ſpeaks of the earth as 
diſtin from the ſea; it very properly calls it 
long, Job xi. 9. The meaſure thereof is longer 
then the earth and wn than the ſea, Now 
this 
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this is a very exact alluſion, for whoever: looks 
upon the terreſtrial globe, will obſerve that 
the earthy part of the globe is long; namely; 
from pole to pole : and that the watry part of 
it is broad, namely, from eaſt to weſt. 
But that the earth is circular or globular ac- 
cording to ſcripture, ſeems evident from 
Ifa, xl. 22. He ſiteth upon the erRCLE HUG 
of the earth. | it en 2 208 
After all you will ſay: are there any in- 
timations of the nature and cauſe of the mo⸗ 
tion of the earth: its annual and diarnal re- 
volutions ? I anſwer: as it is bow clear, that 
the foregoing places of ſcripture do not ine 
tend any thing contrary to its motion; ſo 
there are ſeveral expreſſions of "revelation: 
which are evidently for it: and theſe places not 
only aſſert or intimate the motion; but afſigg 
the cauſe too. But this leads me to conſider, 
5. The wings of the earth. Tis poſſible that 
ſome readers will be ſurpriſed at the mention 
of this phraſe, becauſe they cannot recollect 
any thing of this nature in the Bible; but the 
only reaſon is this. Our tranſfators, not ap- 
prehending that the Holy Ghoſt had any in- 
tention to ſpeak of the motion of the earth, 
have therefore giv'n a tranſlation, which is 
not quite literal in the caſe before us: but 
yet it muſt be acknowledged, as a proof of 
their learning and integrity, that they have 
given the literal rend'ring in the margin. 
The ſcripture mentions the wings of the earth 
PR N ex pfreſiy 
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expreſſly. in two diſtinct paſſages. One is 
Job xxxvü. 3. fs LIGHT AORO is up- 
ON. THE Wings, NGaL, CaRPHOTH of 


the earth. From which place tis clear that 


the earth has wings, and why wings ſhould 
be attributed. to it, unleſs it did move or fly, 
is hard to conceive. 

The other place is in Job xxxviii. 12, 13, 
14. which ſhould be render'd thus, very lit- 
tle different in _woids from the preſent tran- 

fltion. Hoſt thou commanded the morning 
Vence thy days, or cauſed the day-ſpring or dawn 
to know its place TO TAKE HOLD LeE'HOZ 
oN THE  winGs BeCANPHOTH ef the 


earth, that the wicked might be ſhaken out of 


it? It is turn d as clay to the ſeal, and they 
ſtand or ſupport themſelves as 4 garment : 


namely as a garment is fitted to and is ſup- 
ported by the body that wears it. In which 


place, We have not only the phraſe, the 
wings of the earth, but have an intimation 


that 17 — wings move and carry on the earth 


in its revolutions. The meaning of the place I 
take to be this, upon a diligent ſearch into it. 

Jerovan gives Job a challenge to this 
Purpole. _ * Haſt thou a power over the re- 

5 gular returns of morning and evening; doſt 
« thou cauſe the earth to revolve ; and haſt 
* thou a power to take hold on the wings 
ce of the earth and ſhake the earth out of 
* its regular motions, to the confuſion. and 
Lp deſtruction of the wicked? Behold: the 
# F« morning 
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« morning dawn and the earth's wings are 
« exactly fitted to the earth, as clay is to the 
e ſeal, and 'tis not in thy power to make 
« any alteration.” | f 
To theſe ſtrong intimations of the earth's 
motion, it may not be improper to add 
Pſal. xcvi. 11. The heav'ns ſhall rejoice or 
SHINE LiSHMe HU and the earth ſhall be 
glad or REvoLvE THaGeL. This tranſla- 
tion will at firſt view ſeem forced and unna- 
tural; but if it appears that the ſhining of 
the heav'ns is the cauſe of the earth's reve- 
lution, this explication may then ſeem more 
regular and rational; which I conceive may 
be clearly made out in the following man- 
ner. . | h kg 
The preſent philoſophers acknowledge, -if 
we can account for two things, namely, the 
law of gravitation and the continuance of a 
motion when once impreſſed, that theſe two 
principles combined together, wall. exactly 
account for the motion of the earth round 
its own axis, and round the ſun: and they 
are likewiſe of opinion, that the fame prin- 
ciples will explain the cauſe of the motions 
of the moon, and indeed of all the planets, 
both primary and ſecondary. If this ſenti- 
ment of theirs were juſt, it would immedi- 
ately follow, that what has been already ſaid 
concerning the operation of the expanſe. in 
producing the power of gravitation and in 
perpetuating a giv'n motion, will in their 
_ fe” OpInlon 
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opinion be ſufficient to anſwer all theſe pur- 


Poſes : and if the reader be defirous to know 
how thefe things are; he may be referred to 


ſach aſtronomical] books, as treat of the mo- 


tions of the heav'nly bodies. 

But may I not be allow d to queſtion he 
ther a body once put in motion, will con- 
tinue in motion for ever with the fame de- 
gree of velocity, and in the ſame direction ? 
Is there not reaſon to think that the motion 
will gradually decreaſe? and if fo, then we 


cannot imagine that the earth (for inftance) 
ſhould have continued its revolution for more 


than zoo years without ſome  affiſtance. 
Now 1 conceive, that what the fcripture 
terms the wings of the earth is that which 
affords all the affiſtance, that is neceflary to 
continue its motions, Let me here then fub- 
join an account how the ſhining of the 
heav'ns continues the reyqglution of the 
| earth. 
Jou may vtldattes' it has been made to 
r that the expanſe operates in this man- 
ner. Where there is the greateſt friction or 
heat, there muſt of neceſſity be the ſtrongeſt 
ure of the ſpirit. As the heavins there- 
fore continually ſhine upon the earth, bi 
actually produces, as the earth revolves, 
eater heat in the afternoon than in the 42M 
ing: conſequently the ſpirit puſhes in more 
ſtrongly I. the afternoon, than the morn- 
ing part of the earth : And this Ws con- 


ſtantly 
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ſtantly the caſe, the preſſure of the ſpirit is 
continually turning the evening edge away 
from the ſun, and the morning edge towards 
it, and ſo the light is continually going into 
the darkneſs at the evening edge; and the 
darkneſs continually coming into the light at 
the morning edge. 

Further, as there is a much greater heat at 
the evening, than at the morning edge of the 
earth, ſo the ſpirit will be continually. puſh, 
ing in againſt . the evening edge, and drive 
the earth forward, as well as turn it round. 

Much more might be ſaid upon this curious 
ſubject, but I muſt leave the reader to con- 
ceive in his own mind, how the puſh of the 
ſpitit gradually increaſes towards the evening, 
and how it is the greateſt, at or near the 
evening edge; and he will eaſily ſee how 
this conſtant regular impulſe has a double 
force, one to turn the earth round, and ano- 
ther to puſh it on. All this the bear- ns can 

do; only upon this ſuppoſition, that God 
gave the motion to the earth at finſt, and 
placed the ſun in the center of the ſyſtem to 
ſhine continually upon it. There is one 
more rann to be AW AMIE of: 
namely, 

6. The poſition of the earth. There is an 
expreſſſon in ſcripture which, in my opinion, 
deſcribes it to us. Jab xxvi. 7. we read the 
50 * * e out 7 n over 
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the empty place and bangs en earth pen w no- 
e D 

But the 5 wnder'g: STRETCH OUT 
No Tel fignifies to INCLINE AND MAKE 
TO LEAN © ASIDE : and the EMPTY PLACE 
Tho fignifies the Loo aToms: and 
the word tranſlated nothing is BeLIMaH: 
which, if derived from BaLaM TO BIND 
TOGETHER, as is moſt natural, ſignifies that 


which binds the earth together. Now render 


the place accordingly, and it runs thus. He 


cauſes the north to lean afide over the looſe 


atoms and bang the earth- upon that which 
binds it round: which is no other than the 


expanſe. The earth then ſwuns, as I may 


ſay, in the open expanſe, and bas its north 
part continually leaning aſide. Now philo- 
ſophers know, that the pole of the earth 
does not ſtand upright or perpendicular to 
the plane of its orbit: but it leans aſide; and 
this is the true cauſe of the variation of the 
ſeaſons, of ſummer and winter, of ſpring 
and autumn. This cannot be repreſented i in 
a few words: the ſhorteſt way to conceive 
it, is to look at the inſtrument or ma ine 
call'd an'Orrery, © n 
Solomon, in Feel. i. 6. hatches of the va- 
riations of the ſeaſons of the year, by the ſo- 
lar light going towards the ſouth, and turn- 


ing about towards the north: and menzions 


this light as continually attended with and 


purſued * the ſpirit.” And the ſame general 
thought, 
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thought, that has led us to ſee how the diur- 
nal revolution is perform'd by the expanſe, 
would lead us into the method of accounting 
for the returns of ſummer and winter: ſince 
the north part of the earth is moſt heated in 
ſummer, and the ſouth part in the winter. 

But I choſe to ſtop here, leſt I ſhould pro- 
ceed too far beyond the reach of many rea- 
ders: only upon the whole of this treatiſe 
concerning the earth; let it be obſerv'd, that 
if the heav'ns are the ſupporters} and com- 
preſſors of it; if the heav'ns roll it round; 
if theſe are the cauſe of day and night, ſum⸗ 
mer and winter upon the earth; well may 
they be ſaid 4% rule over the day and night; 
and in general te have. dominion: over the. earth: 
as in Job xxxviii. 33. 

Having thus collected ang laid — the 
ſubſtance of what holy ſcripture-reveals both 
concerning the heav'ns and the earth; I muſt 
now leave the reader, to reviewẽ and conſi- 


der the ſeveral parts of ſcripture philoſophy, 


to lay the whole together in his- thoughts, 
and to render it familiar to his mind; and 
when he has done this, and not 2 will 
he be capable of paſſing a mature judgment 
upon the conſiſtency and beauty of its parts, 
and of applying the agency of the heav'ns to 
account for the appearances of nature. 
But poſſibly, the reader will aſk; what 
uſe all this will be to him, what profit he 


ſhall * by it, and what pleaſure he ſhall 


7 1 eceive | 


receive from it? will - the delight or advan< 
tage reſulting from thenee; repay him for 


tie trouble of his attention to theſe things ? 


The only anſwer I ſhall give to this queſtion; 
ſhall be what 1 feel in my ſelf, as the reſult 


of this laborious . and ſurely I may 


venture modeſtly to He that to you, 
which E-have . from it my ſeltf 
1. You will, I hope, gain a clear ſatisfac- 
tion concerning the operations of nature; 
will ſee what is the primary, natural 
cauſe of thoſe various appearances that are 
about you; and if this be the reſult, ſurc ly 
this of itſelf is no contemptible acquiſition; 


For my on part; Imuſt ſay; I could not 


find any reſt to my mind in philoſophical enz 
quiries, till I look d into my Bible, and have 
now attain'd to that pleaſurable ſatisfaction 
which gives quiet to the mind, and makes 
me look upon this ſcheme as far exceeding 
any merely human hypotheſis. The infalli- 
ble word of revelation lays before you the ge- 
neral cauſe,” and in many inſtances guides you 
in the application of it to particular effecte. 
You have now: a ſpecial: encouragement, to 
make obſervations and experiments, ſince 
now they may all be applied to the gene: al 
_ cauſes, and fo a particular and ſatisfactory 


anſwer may be received; while mathematical 


TIRE give great aſſiſtance in compu- 


ting 
wich — operate in various caſes. 
20 2. Vou 


the various proportions, according to 
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2. You will, with me, receive an additi- 
onal confirmation of the truth and excellency 
of divine revelation, There is no neceffity 
to caſt aſide other evidences for it, to obtain 
this; neither would TI, that any ſhould Night 
or undervalue the proof that Aliſes from, th 
perfection of its moral precepts ; the glory of 
its diſtinguiſhing doctrines; the harmony of 
its different parts, and the like. But furely 
you will be confirm'd in your belief of reve- 
lation, and have-a higher regard for it, when 
you can ſee that, it not only ſpeaks exactly 
and philofophically true in Wut things, but 
like wiſe contains the true principles of natural 
philoſophy: for now all the appearances in 
nature may, and ought to be view'd, as gi- 
ving an atteſtation to the truth of the Bible, 
or at leaſt, as concurring with it. 
5 You will hereby obtain a clearer un- 
derſtanding of many parts of ſacred writ. 
Several paſſages of ſcripture which appeat'd 
difficult, will become eaſy, and ſeveral phra- 
ſes which were obſcure wilt be made plain. 
And this, I conceive will be reckon'd no 
| ſmall advantage by one who defires to read 
every part of his bible with underftanding. 

4: You will find a glorious illuſtration” of 
tain ſpirituat truths, and ſome of the no- 
bleſt and grandeſt ideas will be preſented to 
. = view; which will kad you' into the ful- 
leſt conception of divine things. This is a 

Pexuliar e excellency of rhe * of re- 


velation. 
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velation. For it is very evident that there is a hi 
ſtrict and indiſſoluble connection between the 
Pbiloſophy and theology of the Bible. Tis 0 
true, I have not as yet cloſely ſtudied this 
part of the ſubject, but am obliged at firſt * 
w, to take notice that the ſame words are 0 
uſed both in a philoſophical and theological et 
ſenſe. Whenever therefore we find any * 
words that are in their primary ſenſe philo- 1 
ſophical, applied to ſpiritual ſubjects; we are 4 
obliged to compare natural things with ſpiri- fo 
tual, which not only is a pleaſant wt ; - 15 
but an inſtructive and profitable employ- ; 
ment. on 
Let me here ow a few e of this * 
nature; which could not eſcape my notice. _ 
And 1 hope every one will clear me from in- a 
dulging imagination, when he ſees that ex- = 
preſs paſſages of revelation are Profaced, or * 
referr d to. | = 
When we contemplate the operations of | 
the expanſe, and take notice how univerſal is . 
its influence, how effectual its agency; how m 
it upholds all material things in their confi- Sl 
ſtence, and continues and regulates their mo- - 
tions; what natural idea can give us a larger al 
conception of the divine power? And hi- ſe 
ther revelation directs our thoughts, by call- i 
ing it the expamſion of his power, and by tel- P' 
ling vs that the. heav'ns declare the glory of 70 
God, and the firmament or . ts =—_— 2 
Handy ork. 1 
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When we caſt our thoughts towards the 
heav'ns, and obſerve how they rule and go- 
vern all material things under God: how they 
have dominion over the earth; and how nu- 
merous the hoſts of heav'n arez what nobler 
natural Idea can we have of the extent and 
efficacy of the divine government and do- 
minion over all things, both in the material 
and ſpiritual world? To this univerſal go- 
vernment, the ſcripture direQs our thoughts 
for an apprehenſion of the divine dominiony 
when it tells us that tbe LoRD hath prepar'd 
his throne in the beav'ns, and his kingdom rul. 
eth over all, and that heav'n is his throne, 
and the earth is his foot ſtool: and muſt we 
not ſay with peculiar admication and, adora- 
tion, Dominion and fear are with him, he 
 maketh peace in bis high places? Is there any 
number of his armies, and ** whom doth 
not bis light ariſe? | 
Again, when we contemplate the celeſtial 
æther, and conceive how exceedingly fine 
and how perfectly pure it is, free from all 
groſs and defiling mixtures; is not this a moſt 
proper emblem to lead our thoughts to the 
abſolute and ſpiritual purity of the divine ef- 
ſence ? eſpecially as — itſelf makes the 
compariſon, and fixes upon the heav'ns as a 
proper illuſtration of it: when it ſays that 
the heav'ns N e are not pure in W. 
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Would we have our hearts enlarged by a 
view of the divine wiſdom and equity; let 


us hehold the exactneſs and regularity of the 


operations of the expanſe. For tis aſſerted 


that God ſtretched abroad or IxcLIN'D tbe 
head ns by bis diſcretion. | | 

Thus the ſtriking properties and powers of 
the heav'ns are expreſly applied im ſcripture, 
to give us the fineſt and nobleſt apprehen- 


ſions of the divine perfections and operations. 


Shall I be allow'd to add, that the ſeveral 
gonſtituent parts of the heav'ns are likewiſe 
uſed to anſwer divine and ſpiritual purpoſes, 
Is not the fire and eſpecially the ſolar heat, 
the *HaMaH, made the ſtrongeſt Idea of the 
divine anger? Is not the light made uſe of to 


illuſtrate the ſweetneſs and excellency of the 


divine favour; according to that common 
phraſe, the Light of God's countenance ? And 
as the material ſpirit is generally. the im- 
mediate agent in natural operations; how 
properly does this typify the ſp:r:f of God, 
who is the immediate agent in all the works 


of grace. And as for the darkneſs, none 


can be ignorant, that this is applied in a 
ſpiritual ſenſe to the mind, and among other 


things, conveys the Idea of the abſence of 


the tokens of the divine favour and influence. 
I find no ſpiritual application made of the 
- den/ity at the extremity of nature; unleſs it 
be under the phraſe outer darkneſs ro (&. 
T6 6ZgTepey in Mat. viii. 12. and elſewhere: 


and 
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and this probably refers to the darkneſs at 
the very edge of nature; and if ſo, is a very 
ſtriking Idea of the unhappineſs of thoſe, 
that are baniſhed with everlaſting deſtruction 
from the preſence of the Lord and from the 
glory of his power. 

Theſe thoughts, I ſay, could not eafily 
eſcape obſervation, as I paſſed on in the pur- 
ſuit of an enquiry purely philoſophical : and 
may we not from theſe brief inſtances ſee, 
that the natural philoſophy of revelation is 
very ſubſervient to the divinity of it; and that 
in many particulars theſe two are link'd to- 
_ gether? Surely then, this is an excellency 

belonging to the ſcripture-account of natural 
things, which muſt recommend it to us; and 
give it a precedency to all other ſchemes, 
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T has employ'd the thoughts and pens of 
the moſt celebrated philoſophers to in- 
vent and exhibit a rational account for the 
univerſal law of gravitation, which is ſo ap- 
parent throughout all nature, and acts in 
ſuch regular and exact proportions. They 
ſeem all extremely deſireous to find out, 
and aſſign the cauſe of it. The great Sir 
Jſaac Newton himſelf, and ſeveral ſucceeding 
philoſophers of great ingenuity, have been 
ſolicitous about it: ſome taking one method 
and ſome another. And ſince this foregoing 
treatiſe was finiſned, and tranſcribed for the 
preſs; a treatiſe written by the ingenious and 
laborious Cadwallader Colden, has appear d 
in the world, and unexpectedly has come 
into my hands, upon this very ſubject. I 
muſt beg leave therefore to make ſome can- 
did remarks upon it; without the leaſt in» 
tention to detract from his honour; or from 
the reputation, that others have obtain'd by 
their laborious ſearches into natural philoſo- 
phy. So far it is from my intention to do 
this, that, in truth, I rather ſtand amazed 
at the great extent of their capacities, their 
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learning and experiments. And really n 


they have penetrated into the nature, and the 
cauſe of gravitation, perhaps as far as mere 
reaſon could poſſibly attain, without revela- 
tion. I hope therefore it will not be eſteem'd 


any real or deſign'd reflection upon them, if 


I ettempt to offer ſome obſervations, with 
the bible in my hand and its philoſophy i in 
my mind, on purpoſe to finiſh with this aſ- 


Glance what they Nbg to me to fe left 


in gel 


Now then, ſince theſe landed and: inge 


nious authors, have made ſuch eſſays to ex- 
Hibit the true cauſe of gravitation; it is very 
apparent, that to ſay gravitation is the cauſe 
of the grand appearances of nature, is not 
a ſufficient anſwer to an enquiring mind. For 
it ſtill aſks, What gravitation is, what is the 
cauſe of it, by what agents is it produced? 

The foremention'd Cadwallader Colden has, 
with great affiduity and penetration, — 
ed to anſwer theſe queſtionss. 

He has very juſtly obſerv'd, page 17. That 
te nothing can act where it is not, and there- 


ce fore nothing can communicate its action 


44 to any other thing vrhich is at a diſtance 
40 from it, but by the intervention or com- 


„ munication of ſome- middle thing or me- 


c dium, which extends from the one thing to 
the other. This propoſition is fo ſelf-evi- 
dent, that I apprehend it needs no manner of 
proof, — tis once truly underſtood and 

1 duly 


I A 
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duly conſider'd. Upon this principle there. 
fore we muſt go, in all our accounts of natu- 
ral agency. The only queſtion that remains 
is, what kind of medium that muſt be, that 
ſhould produce the gravitation of one body 
towards another, at various diſtances. 

Mr. Cadwallader Colden, in order to def- 
cribe this medium aims to prove, that there 
are three ſorts of matter in nature, eſſentially 
different from each other, 1. Such matter 
as has in itſelf only a power of reſiſtance. 
2. Such as has a power of ſelf- motion or of 
moving itſelf, but no power of reſiſtance, 
3, Such as has in itſelf an elaſtic or expanſive 
force, but has neither reſiſtance nor ſelf- mo. 
tion. By the mutual actions of theſe three 


ſorts of matter one upon another, he at- 


tempts an account of the cauſe of gravita- 
tion. He ſuppoſes all nature to be fill'd 
with an elaſtic æther, except where reſiſting 
bodies (ſuch as the ſun and the planets) are; 
and aſſerts that if the elaſtic æther be put in- 


to commotion by the moving power, 2 gra- 


vitation towards reſiſting bodies will neceſſa- 
rily enſue: this he afſerts, did I ſay, I may 


venture to add, this he proves, explains and 


applies in a rational, mathematical op 
But tho thus much be acknowledged, 
I may take leave to obſerve, that the — 


is not compleat; for the philoſophic mind 


may as well reſt ſatisfied in Nees unex- 


e 2 Plain d, 
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Ul ain'd, as in the three powers of reſſſance, fart. 
| Falf-motion and elaſticity unexplain'd. thin 
But is it indeed true, that there are three or it 
i] | | ſorts of matter with theſe three diſtin& pro- fibl 
4 g | Per ties? * Tis from hence very eaſy to collect, a g. 
. that neither of theſe properties or powers be- 1 the 
1 long to matter as ſuch; neither of them then pox 

[| can reſult from. the nature 'and exiſtence of oth 

0 matter; for if either of them did, then all iſte 

matter muſt neceſſarily be either reſiſting, or po 
ſelf. moving, or elaſtic; which the ſuppoſi- ter 
tion of this j ingenious author entirely contra- Co! 
dicts, ſuc 
It will I hope preſently appear, that no thi 
ſach powers or properties belong to the eſ- on 


ſence of matter; but that theſe powers re- W 
ſult from other cauſes and conſiderations. co 
For, 1. No particle of matter can be /ſelf- 1 
moving, or be endued with a power of EV 
moving itſelf ; to ſuppoſe this is to make m 
matter a living and not a dead thing. 2 

2. No particle of matter can be of itſelf ſo 
#laſtic, becauſe as it is in itſelf abſolutely dead 


and unactive, it can never rebound or return t 
a motion impreſt upon it; neither, | ri 
3. Can it have in itlelf a power of refp- t 


= becauſe it being dead, is merely paſ- \ 
- five, and therefore can only paſſively receive \ 
a motion impreſt, but has no power to ſtop | 
or prevent it, unleſs it be obliged to move 1 
ſome other matter out of the way, in a 
order to receive the motion. impreſt. And | 
farther, 
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farther, that which is of the eſſence of a 
thing cannot be conceiv'd to be either leſſen d 
or inlarged: now tis eaſy to conceive it poſ- 
ſible for one particle of matter to have in it 
a greater degree of reſiſtance than another of 

, the ſame ſize ; and therefore its degree and 
wer of refiſtance muſt ariſe from ſome 
other cauſe, beſides its own nature and ex- 
iſtence. Caſting aſide therefore all theſe 
powers as belonging to the nature of mat- 
ter ; let us, before we proceed any further, 
conceive what properties belong to matter as 
ſuch. The only regular method to know 
this, IT apprehend, is to fix our thought upon 
one particle or atom of matter, and obſerve 
what Ideas are neceſſarily contain'd in that ; 
conception.” 1. We cannot conceive of mat- 
ter without having an Idea of ſome extenſm: 
every atom of matter muſt therefore have di- 
menſions, or muſt be of ſome magnitude. 
2. We cannot conceive of matter without 
ſolidity, for if one particle of matter can pe- 
netrate the dimenſions of another, we loſe 
the Idea of its exiſtence: and for the fame 
reaſon that two particles of matter may occupy 
the ſ;me' ſpace preciſely at the ſame time, 
we may conceive 200 particles, to be all 
within one another in the very fame ſpace; 
beſides, if one particle of matter could pe- 
netrate the dimentions of another, they could 
make no impreſſion upon each other by con- 
tact. 3. We cannot conceive of matter, 
with- 


without having an Idea of ſome figure, there- 
fore every particle of matter, muſt be of 
ſome particular figure or ſhape, as well as of 
ſome particular fize or magnitude. 4. Each 
atom or particle is entirely paſive and dead, and 
is therefore capable of receiving motion or 
of being moved : but cannot move itſelf 
without ſome external cauſe. I might pro- 
ceed to obſerve that no part of matter is 
capable of changing its own form, or of leſſen- 
ing or enlarging its own fize, becauſe it is 
abſolutely dead and unactive of itſelf: if 
ever therefore it has motion, or has its form 
or ſize alter'd, it muſt be by ſome external 
cauſe. * EY 
This account of the eſſential properties of 
matter, I ſubmit to the judgment of the 
reader: while I will venture to affirm, that 
until our explication of natural cauſes pene- 
trate fo far, as to leave us under no neceſſity 
aof inventing properties to matter, which do 
not neceſſarily ariſe from its nature; we ſtill 
fall ſhort of a clear account of things; be- 


cauſe then it will ſtill be aſk'd, How came 


dead matter to have ſuch active properties be- 
longing to it? And we may-as well reſt con- 
tented in the unaccountable active property 
of attrafio and gravitation, as in any 
„ | 
But to return. As this penetrating author 


has made it appear, that the three foremen- 


tion'd principles will account for gravitation 


and 
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and other phenomena : if the ſcripture-plan 
will fairly account for his three principles, 
then the whole muſt neceſſarily be plain and 
clear, and there will be no neceſſity of re- 
curring to three diſtinct hidden, unexplain'd 
qualities, as he does. 

Now let the reader recollect what has been 
proved and illuſtrated 1 revelation, and 
he will ſee, ks 

1. How any matter comes to have a power 
of reſiſtance; namely, becauſe it exiſts in a 
medium that is confin'd at its extremities all 
round, and therefore no body can move in 
it, without. puſhing againſt and moving aſide 
that part of the medium that is contiguous to it. 

2. He will likewiſe. ſee how any matter 
has a power of motion; namely, becauſe it 
exiſts in an expanſe that is in conſtant” com- 
motion. By this means as I may ſay, all 
natuge: is alive or in action; by the conſtant 
ux of maſſes, from the circumference of 
Hature towards its center, and the continual 
efflux of atoms from the center towards the 
circumference ; ſo that 'tis the ſame in effect, 
as if moſt; or all of the particles of matter 
in the heav'ns had a power of ſelf-motion; 
for all the parts of the expanſe are necefſuily 
in motion and conflict, | 

The reader will likewiſe fee how all nature 
is fill'd with an elaſtic force. For in reality it 
will be found that an univerſal expanſion and 
compreſſion, is no other than an univerſal ela- 
ſticity 


* 
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ſticity in conſtant agitation, This may be 
proved from ſeveral conſiderations: I will in 


this place mention only theſe two. 1. The 
very term ] chooſe to make uſe of, namely 


expanſion, is undeſignedly uſed by Mr. Colden 


himſelf, He calls the force of nature, the 
claſtic or expan/ve force of the #ther, in page 
20, and in ſeveral other places: and by all 
Philoſophers in general, the expanſive force 

of the air is call'd its e/afticify. And no won- 


der that the names ſhould ſo undeſignedly 
coincide, when, 2. The things themſelves are 


the ſame. What is the nature of elaſticity? 
It 1s a ſpringineſs which moſt bodies have, more 
or heſs; or a power to return to its 4-7 
place or condition, when bent or compreſs'd. 

The air of the atmoſphere has this property 
belonging to it, in a very ſenſible and remark- 
able manner ; for, being compreſſed, it en- 
deavours with great force to reſtore itſelf to 


Its former ſtate. Now how evident is it, 


that this is exactly true of the ſcripture-ex- 
panſe, For the light and fpirit in commo- 
tion are continually expanding and compreſſing 
each other: ſo that if by any force, in any 
part of the heav'ns, the æther is made either 
iner or groſſer than it otherwiſe would be, 
it endeavours with a proportional force to re- 
Kore itſelf to its former ſtate. 

No then, if the three firſt principles of 
Mr. Colden-are exactly accounted for from 


revelation z and if theſe * principles will 
l ccount 
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account for the grand appearances of nature 
eſpecially for the univerſal law of gravitationz 
it follows that the very ſame principles united 
in and explain'd by the ſcripture-expanſe, will 


- equally: account for them, 


Give me leave, in this place, to enlarge a ” 


tle upon the expanſion of the heav'ns, 


order to ſet the ſubject in various lights, _ 
ſhow the fitneſs of this agent for the work 
aſign'd it. Let the reader attentively review 


what has been collected from revelation, and 


is found in page 71—76. where he may 
ſee how an univerſal expanſe. was produced 
at firſt, and is mechanically continued: and 
then he will eaſily ſee that the expanſe may be 


ſet forth in theſe various lights. 


1. There is in the heav'ns an univerſal 


2 particles of matter moving in 


direction in each part of the heav'ns. 
For tho' the prevailing courſe of the light or 
atoms is from the /o/ar-fire outward, and the 
prevailing courſe of the ſpirit or maſſes is from 
the denfity inward, yet theſe two ſtriking 
againſt one another in their paſſage, make 


motions fideways in every direction, by rea- 


fon of the fulneſs of the expanſe; ſince no 


one particle can move, without puſhing 


others out of the way. And that ters is 
ſuch a quick and univerſal motion all thro' 
the expanſe in evety direction, appears from 
the motion of light. Let a perſon be placed 
wy where in the open expanſe, he may look 


4 around 
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around him and ſee objects every way: now 
this could not be, unleſs there were particles 
of light in motion from cvery viſible point 
to his eye: and tis much the ſame where- 
ever his eye be placed. And if there be in 
nature ſuch an univerſal and continual com- 
motion of contiguous particles, tis evident 
from hence, that the particles can be ſtop'd, 
in their motion in no one part of the heav'ns, 
without making ſome proportional ſtoppage 
all around; neither can any of theſe particles 


de put out of their courſe, to move in any 


ether direction, without having ſome ſuitable 
influence upon the ſurrounding con:iguous 
articles. This thought will of itſclf give 
me light into the cauſe of gravitation. 
For let two reſiſting bodies he ſuppoſed to 
be placed any where in this commotion near 
one another, it is now evident that there is 
leſs of the free motion of the expanſe between 
them, than elſewhere; conſequently the 


free motions of the expanſe around (being 


ftronger than the motions of the particles be- 
tween) will of courſe impel theſe two bo- 
dies towards one another, with a force equal 
to the difference between the ſtrength of the 
motions around theſe two bodies, and thoſe 
in the intermediate ſpacce. 7129 

Again, 2. This univerſal and conſtant 
commotion muſt produce an univerſal com- 
Preſſian, ſince in their motions they preſs 


againſt each other mutually. This compreſ- 


ſion 


. „ 
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ſion will drive the atoms into maſſes in many 


caſes. And theſe. oppoſite preſſures nearly 
ballance each other. From hence likewiſe 
it follows, that if the preſſure be ſtopped or 
retarded, or taken off in one direction more 
than in another, there will be a prevailing 
preſſure of the celeſtial ether more one way 
than another. This again accounts for gravi- 
tation in another light or view : for a reſiſt- 
ing body, ſuch as is the globe of the earth, 
takes off the preſſure in ſome conſiderable de- 
gree: for where ſuch a body is not near, 
there the preſſure one way deſtroys the preſ- 
ſure the contrary way; but by this interven- 
ing body, there cannot be that preſſure from 
the body outward, as there otherwiſe would 
be, were it out of the way; and therefore 
there muſt be a prevailing preſſure and ten- 
dency of the æther towards it. Again, 

3. This univerſal compreſſure, produces a 


conſtant expanſion or _— Io illuſtrate 


this, let me direct you to fix your thought 
upon any particular ſpot or ſpace in the free 
expanſe : and then you muſt conceive that 


the zther in this ſpot is either finer or groſſer, 
than or upon an equality with the contiguous 


ſurrounding ether. If it be finer in this ſpot, 
the ſurrounding groſſer æther is preſſing in to 


expand it, and make it groſſer; if it be 
groſſer in this ſpot, the ſurrounding finer 


æther is preſſing in to expand it, and make 
it finer; the reaſon is, becauſe the continual 
| nh Colne 


© 


rennen 

commotion and preſſure attempt to keep an 
equilibrium. If the ſpot you fix your thought 
vpon be exactly as fine, or exactly as groſs as 
the ſurrounding æther, it then remains in its 
preſent condition; but is always ready to be- 
come groſſer or finer, to be more expanded 
or compreſſed, as occaſion may require. This 
F conceive is the very Idea we have of elaſti- 
city. Since then you can fix your thought 
upon no ſpot in the free and open expanſe 
without conceiving it as properly elaſtic or ex- 


panſive; the caſe then is the ſame, as if every 


point in the ſpace were occupied by a parti- 
cle of matter, which is elaſtic in its nature. 
Tis true, that the ſuppoſition of infinite- 
ly ſmall particles elaſtic in their nature, is 
very erroneous and unphiloſophical, fince it 


can never be regularly conceiv'd or explain'd. 


But yet computations made upon that errone- 
ous ſuppoſition, will be mathematically - juſt 


and exact, becauſe of the univerſal expan- 


five force. Obſerve therefore, that Mr. Col- 


den has argued and computed upon this ſuppo- 


ſition, and has I think proved that it will ac- 
count for the phenomena of gravitation ; 1 
therefore freely leave him to make this mat- 
ter out clearly to you, and am thankful to 
him for the afſiſtance he has giv'n to this part 
of my ſubject. Again, | | 

4. There is likewiſe ariſing from all this an 


univerſal - Friction as well as compreſſion : the 


latter compreſſes the atoms into maſſes, 
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the former diſſolves the maſſes into atoms 
again; and there is no part of the heav'ns 
where there is not ſomething of both, tho in 
ſome places and caſes the friction prevails, in 
other caſes the compreſſion prevails. From — 
it follows that you cannot fix your thought 
upon any ſpot in the expanſe, but you in your 
mind ſee, that if that ſpot has a number of 
atoms in it, thoſe will ſoon be compreſs'd 
into maſſes, and if the ſpot has a number of 
maſſes thoſe will ſoon be diſſolved into atoms 
by the friction; by wirich means and by the 
perpetual motion in the expanſe, it comes to 
paſs, that the celeſtial æther compoſes not 
only-a univerſal elaſticity, but an elaſticity in 
_ conſtant agitation : both which join'd toge- 
ther, Mr. Colden proves, will produce a 
gravitation towards a reſiſting body recipro- 
cal to the ſquares of the diſtances from it. 
Once more, 

From all this ariſes an pac fruggle, 
or 4 continual attempt to return to its natu- 
ral ſituation, whenever it is prevented or 
hinder'd in the freeneſs of its motion. 

This continual ſtruggle' finiſhes the whole, 
and makes the expanſe appear properly ſuited 
to perform the work aſſign'd it. My mean- 
ing here is plainly this ; if by any means 
whatever, the æther be made either finer or 
groſſer, than it is in itſelf by the conſtant 
influx and eflux of light and ſpirit; or if it 
be hinder'd or accelerated in any of its mo- 

L tions, 
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tions, it conſtantly ſtruggles in order to te⸗ 
gala its natural ſituation. That this muſt be 


the cafe, I think is undeniably clear from the 
deſcription giv'n of it. And from hence we 
may learn. the nature of its agency both in 

producing gravitation and coheſion, and in 
continuing a motion once impreſt. 


Is it retarded in its motions by a reſiſting. 


dody Nit therefore continually ſtrives to re- 
cover itſelf; and in this attempt it produces 
a gravitation towards that place where 'tis 
moſt — which is at the n. of the 
reſilling bo 

Again, Is the æther finer in the pores of 
bodies than elſewhere ? it therefore ſtrives to 


in to thoſe finer parts, and ſo cauſes 


cabeſan : And once more, is the æther made 
finer. behind a body than before it by our put- 
ting it into a ſudden motion; it therefore, by 
| . to reſtore the equilibrium, makes an 
Ale behind, and perpetuates the motion. 
the whole then, the expanſe upon 
this view of it appears to be a glorious agent, 
in perpetual activity: acting conſtantly and 
powerfully upon itſelf, and upon all other 
matter, and muſt therefore be eſteem'd the 
great mechanical cauſe in all natural operations. 
And we need not doubt of its ſuitableneſs and 
ſufficiency for all its work, under the divine 
ſuper intendency, ſince it has in it as proper a 
falneſs of matter, as is conſiſtent with its 
motion: fince it has a univerſal commotion, 
com- 
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compreſſure, and expanſion in it; join d with 
a power, not only of receiving any impreſ- 
ſions made upon it, but likewiſe of commu- 
nicating any impreſſion it receives in any part, 
to all the ſurrounding parts, in a proper regu» 
lar proportion. The commotion, the compreſ= 
fion, the friction and the expanſion in the 
heav'ns are properly univerſal and perpetual:; 
being more or leſs in all the parts of nature: 
while the ſtruggle and attempt to reſtore it» 
ſelf is always in thoſe parts where its motions 
are retarded or accelerated; and this impreſ- 
ſion made upon it, or alteration made in it, 
will neceſſarily communicate itſelf to the ſur- 
rounding ether. + Y 3 rad 
The ſubject is put in Fele various lights, 
not to confound the reader, but that he may 
conceive of it in one view, if he cannot ſo 
1 readily comprehend it in anotber. - 
; Upon the whole, I hope it is now evident, 
that an univerſal elaſticity or expanſion, pre- 
vented in its motions by a reſiſting body, muſt 
produce a gravitation towards that body: And 
that this gravitation in general is reciprocal to 
the ſquares of the diſtances, is in my opinion, 
very ingeniouſly and ſufficiently, proved by 
Mr. Colden. a 
I am very ſenfible that the great Sir acc UE 
Newton and his followers have a, ſtanding ob- | 
jection againſt all this ſcheme. , For they ſay, 
If ſpace be full of matter, the. nn 
L 2 1 5 5 
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of ſuch a fulneſs, muſt be exceedingly denſe, 
and therefore muſt reſiſt or prevent any mo- 
tion of a body in it as much as the denſe fluid 
of quickſilver does, and more too. This dif- 
ficulty I ſhall ſolve in the words of Mr. Colden, 
page 26. Who ſays, all the parts of the 
* ther are contiguous, and no void ſpace 
© between them, except where their place is 
« filled up with reſiſting matter; and if fo 
* there can be no vacuum. Sir 2 New- 
te ton and his followers, on the contrary, 
* think there muſt be a vacuum, and their 
< reaſon is, that all matter has the vis iner- 
« ti or force of reſiſting. If it were ſo, 
tte then the ſuppoſitign of a vacuum becomes 


* 


ce abſolutely neceſſary; for without it there 


e could be no motion. But if it be true, as I 
4 think I have proved, that there are diffe- 
« rent ſpecies of matter, and that only one 
e ſpecies has the power of refiſtance ;* and 
_ « that this (as will appear by the leaſt reflec- 
4 tion) is by far the leaſt part of the uni- 


« verde, all the difficulties, as to motion, on 
ic ſu ppoſition of n. Ding every where 


* full, vaniſh.“ 

Thus then the ſubſtance of what Me. 
Colden aſſerts is regularly and mechanically 
explain d by the principles of revelation : and 
his thoughts upon philoſophy are found to be 


an unexpected and undeſign d confirmation of 
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By theſe. general hints the reader will, I 
hope, ſee the evidence with which theſe in- 
ferences are drawn from the f{cripture ex 
anſe, and will perceive how theſe effects 
are juſtly aſcribed to it; without the trouble 


of an exact, minute, mathematical demon- 


ſtration of each particular. This trouble 
has been purpoſely avoided, in order to ren- 
der the ſubject more eaſy and familiar to every 
reader: not as if I was afraid to bring theſe 
things to the mathematical teſt, nor as if the 
ſubject before us was incapable of a mathe- 
matical demonſtration; far from it; for the 
very reverſe is true: ſo far from it, that no- 
thing is more deſirable, than that the indubi- 
table principles of mechaniſm and the ma- 
thematics ſhould be ſet on work upon the 
data of revelation; to explain the general 


cauſe, to inveſtigate the neceſſary conſequen- 


ces, and to apply them to particular effects. 
Such an attempt, if regularly managed and 
aſſiduouſly purſued, would illuſtrate each pro- 
perty of the expanſe, and would open ſuch a 
ſcene of inferences and enquiries, as would 


demonſtrate the compleat exactneſs of the 


works of nature, and ſhow the perfect cor- 
reſpondence of the word of revelation there- 
unto. 2 5 
Until therefore any eſſential parts of this 
ſcheme be fairly overturn'd, or any eſſential 
evidences for it diſproved; not by the general 
| opinion 


a 


1 APPENDIX. 
opinion or probable conjecture, but by ſolid 
inferences from reaſon, ſcripture or experi- 
ment; this treatiſe, with all its imperſections 
of circumſiantial miſtakes, may be deem'd 
a ſtanding evidence in favour of revelation, 
confirming its divine authority, and diſplaying 
the exaQtneſs and excellency of the account 
it gives of the works of nature, | 
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T HE larg 9.15 7 and its + contents, which 
lll up the body of the plate, repre- 
575 THE . WHOLE SYSTEM OF NATURE, 
At NY center A you. hay e the $QLAR FIRE, 
call'd in the Hebrew 'HeRed, ke p. 58. 
Peu have in the next place a clear brigbt⸗ 
neſs B, which Heronngs the ſolar fire, call'd 
W N e or EXTREME HEAT, 
rface of the ſyn's A ſee p. 57. 


Lext eee this is the orbit © plapgt 
Mzxcuzyy at C, and then the orbit of 
the e us at D. The circle * 
that is ARTS ORBIT, where E is 
the globe the EARTH, call'd in Hebrew __ 
a The circle ſurrounding the earth 
repreſents. the 1 QRBIT, The en- 
lighten d part of the moon, or the WHTIE 
OF THE MOON, which is viſible to us, is 

d in Hebrew LibNaH, fee. p. 57. while 

8 light wh FP 1 reflected from it to tha 
earth is cal'd. YaRaH, ſee p. 46. The 
circle next above, 0 or beyond the orbit of the 
earth, is the orbit of the planet Mas at F. 
The circle 9 ext beyond, which ſurrounds 
the ſun, 3 orbit of Jup1TER-at G, and 
os four hide circles N the body of 

a Jupiter 
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2 ', The explanation of the copper plate. 
Jupiter repreſent his ſatellites in their ſeveral 


orbits ſurrounding and attending the planet 
Jupiter. The planet that is furtheſt off 


from the ſun is SATURN at H, where the 


large cirele repreſents its orbit round the ſun, 
and the five leſſer circles around the body of 
Saturn repteſent the orbits of his five moons, 
which ſurround and attend that planet. It 


will be proper here to obſerve, that theſe ſe- 


veral orbits are placed one without the other, 
at ſuch diſtances as repreſent the proportions 
of their diſtances from the ſun, as com- 
puted by the preſent philoſophers. - But the 
diſtance from the orbit of Saturn to the 
fix d ſtars, being not as yet poſitively aſcer- 


taih'd, cannot be ſo exactly repreſented! to 


the eye in this plate; and tis probable that 


the proportional diſtance from Saturn's or- 

bit to the ſtars is much greater than can be 
| conveniently repreſented in a copper plate. 
In this place tis likewiſe proper to take 


notice how the number and fize of the 
black ſtrokes and dots gradually increaſe 
towards the circumference, and decreaſe 
towards the center. Theſe ſtrokes and dats 
repreſent the sP1R1T call'd in Hebrew 
RUa'H, or groſſer parts of the heav'n, fee 
p. 37. And the bright, clear intervals be⸗ 
tween. them repreſent the LIonr call'd in 
ſctiptufe AOR, ſee p. 40. And this repre- 
ſentation exactly tallies with the ſcripture 
account: for according to the plan of reve- 


lation "uo light gradually decreafes towards 
I | the 
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The explanation of the copper plate. 3 
the circumference and increaſes towards the 
center; on the-contrary the /þirit gradually 
increaſes towards the circumference, to the 
fix'd ſtars, and beyond to the very extremity. 
of nature, and decreaſes gradually dunn 
the center. 

The ſpirit repreſented by the black ſtrokes 
and dots is continually in motion towards the 
center, and the light repreſented by the white 
ground is as conſtantly in motion from the 
Fa towards the circumference, By theſe 

ſite motions they are conſtantly con- 
Acting with each other, the light diſſolving 
the ſpirit into atoms, and the ſpirit con- 
denſing the light into maſſes mutually. The 
light and ſpirit being thus in continual con- 
flict, compoſe the sx IS or conflitting ethers, 
call'd in Hebrew SH Ha KIM. See p. 73. 
The friction of theſe two againſt each 
other, whereby the ſpirit is diflolved into 
light is the FIRE. See p. 660. Next within 
the extremity of the ſyſtem you will ſee at 
I a circle of fix'd ſtars, call d in Hebrew 
RoASH COCaBIM, ſee p. 59..THs HRA 
or TE STELLAR FLUXES ;../ While the 
fluxes of light from them are call d CO 
BIM. dee p. 40. p 

The fix'd ſtars thenkſclves are at too great 
a a diſtance. for us to learn with any certainty 
by obſervation, what they are, or what uſe 
they are of in nature. To ſuppoſe that they 
are ſuns to ſo many other ſyſtems, may be a 
fais imagination; * no experiment or 
| a2 obſervation 
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an entire denſity, 


obſervation can | aſcertain the ſuppoſition, 
However tis evident they are either ſtrong 
reflectors, at the verge of nature, placed there 
to prevent the pirit from being too much 
condenſed to carry on the operations of na- 
ture; or elſe they are luminous bodies of 


themſelves. But if fo, it does not neceſſa- 


rily follow / from hence that they are ſuns to 
other ſyſtems, or that they are capable to 
diffolve the ſpirit into light, to ſuch a degres 
as the ſun itſelf does; for every one* knows 
that a body may be capable of putting the 


ſorrounding æther into à great degree of lu- 


mipation, without having much heat or fire 


im itſelf, as is tlie caſe of a common lamp br 


candle, while there may be a great degree 


of heat, and but little vifible Bght produced. 


At the very extremity uf nature K is the 
Dzx$1TY, -call'd. in Hebrew GNaB, fee 
P- 67, where the ſpirit Is exceedingly dark 


and this is the boundary of nature. If the 
fix d ſtars are only refleQors of light they 
touch the denſity, but if they are luminous 
bodies, tis poſſible they may be at ſome” 


little diſtance within it: but which ſoever 


of theſe two they are, tis likely they are 
ſeryiceable- in nature to prevent a too great 
or too ſpeedy condenſation of the ſpixit into 
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Beſides this large cirele, which compre- 


are 


and condenſed into an immoveable folid 4 
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The explanation of the copper plate; 8 
are in the plate four leſſer circular figures, 
all which refpe& the globe of the AR TA. 
and are defign'd to ſet forth the various con- 
ditions the earth was in on ihe: firſt dean: ac 


of the creation. 
Fig. I. The e of the earth on the 


h wm day of creation ; when the matter of: 
the — was in a concave ſphere of looſe 


atoms, a. chaotic mixture of the earth and 
waters together, p. 10%. repreſented by B. 


and the heav'ns, in a ſtate of darkneſs, was 


both within and around this concave ſphere, 
ſee p. 108. The darkneſs around is at A 1. 
* — within at A2. 

g. II. The condition of the earthly g lobe 
on ah SECOND day of creation : ws the 
darkneſs both within and without was form d 
into a firmament or expanſion; and had 
operated upon the confuſed fluid ' maſs to 
| ſeparate the earth from the waters, ſee p. 
109. The expanſion without the chaotic maſs, 
C 1, had ſeparated the earthy from the watry 

on the outward: ſurface of the chaotic 
maſs, which waters lay upon the outward 
ſurface repreſented by D r, call'd he waters 
under the firmament, becauſe next below the 
outward expanſe. The expanſion within 
C 2, had ſeparated the earthy from the watry 
parts on the inner ſurface of the chaotic 
maſs ; which waters D 2, lay next above the 
internal expanſion, called for that reafon w 
waters above the firmament: and conf 
ly ow cruſt of earth "_ was between the — 
ters; 


6 The erplanation , the copper plate. 
ters; and thus the expanſion divided between 
the waters above and below the firmament, 
forming the intervening cruſt of earth. 
Fig. I I The condition f the earthly gluhe 
on the THIRD. day of creation: when the 
waters without, which covered the earth, 
ruſhed in; thro" cracks and fiſſures, into the 
center; and the airs within ruſhed oat and 
ſo the dry land appear'd, ſee p. 111, Where 
F repreſents'the- airs in expanſion ſurround- 
ing the earth, as on the ſecond day: G 
the airs in expanſion; which raſhed out 
of the earth, and have now taken place 
of the waters, which covered the earth 
on the” foregoing. day. His the cruſt 
of earth: 1: repreſents the waters which 
were above the expanſe on the foregoing 
day; and K repreſents the waters which be- 


fore cover*d the earth, but are now gone in- 


to the bowels of the earth, and have taken 


place of the internal expanſe, Both theſe 


waters now united together. in the bowels of 
the earth, are call'd the aH or great deep. 
L repreſents a ſmall circle of * 6 which 
may be call'd the inner glabe; being no 
other than thoſe earthy parts which muſt be 
ſuppoſed to be broken off from the cruſt of 
the earth by che violent ruſhing out of the 


internal airs, and ruſhing in of the external 


waters; which earthy parts muſt naturally 


ſubſide at the center of the earth. Mre- 


preſents any ſea or Ocean that has a commu- 
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Ne e, on = the copper plate: 7 | 


the more narrow and oblique fiſſures, thro 

which the air aſcended at firſt, and thro? 

which perhaps vapouts and ſprings of wa- 
ter now aſcend. to form rivers, which run 

into the ſea,” and by that way return to the 

deep, from whence they are extracted: ac- 
cording to Ecele/. i. 7. All the rivers run into 
the ſea; yet the ſea is not full; unto the Place 

from tobende the ri vers come, hither hy. 2 

5 again. | 

Fig. IV. be poſition of the earth on be 

roux TH d creation; when God ordain'd 

the luminaries to tule over the day and night 

upon the earth; and ſet them for ſigus and 

ſeaſons, for days and years. Where you have 9 

the earth with that face preſented to you, up- | 


on which the ſun ſhone full at the PTA ſertin 

aut of computed time. At this inſtant th 

ſun not only made an equal diviſion between 

light and darkneſs; for: that it always does, 
fince one half of the globe js conſtantly en- 14 
lighten'd, and the other half unenlighten'd;; F 
bat it made likewife an equal d iviſion bes ? 
tween day and night; ſo that the ſun was ip 
an equinoxial point ; and many. circumſtan- 
ces concur to direct us to the autumnal equi- 
nox, when the ſolar light begins to go to- 
wards the ſouth, and afterwards turns about 
to the north, ſee p. 53, 54. In this figure, 
A is the north pole, B the ſouth pole; con- 
ſequently the line A B is the 5 of the 1 
earth : here you ſee the north leaning aſide} [ 


according to p. 123. CD is the ecclipric 
line; 
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= the explonation of the copper flats. 
line; E F the equinoctial lige; and G the 
Grit point of Libra, where the fun is at the 
autumnal. equinox. This poſition, i Is very fer 
markable, and. i; 3 beautiful en ; up 
a poſition the propexeſt imaginable, to begin 
all computatiqn 9 es from,; For the au- 
tumnal <quinoxial* point Libng 8 placed 3 
he firſt meridian, Re the ſun ſhines perpe 
Now larly upon it; ſo that in this rſt inf 3 
of the firft year, the ſun, 5d relpect : to the 
earth, had ng nigh4aſcen/ion or lenetiur 1 — 
W vPoy Ai Aae tþe 


bh ; "being in the. « nato | 
ad likewiſe; no azimuth, G Sg 5 

with, reſpeck to the firſt meridian dee 
bas. it N 8 9 Ph Is to if rifing 


40 


the very. angle, which the a forms 
with the equator: yea 177 the eccliptic 
Une upon the carth.,cxaMly coincided with 
the, plane of its orbit, t Kb very path which 
it takes in the heavens. From chi is moment 
latitude and ilongitude,-ozimuth and. 923 
tude, and all actually commenced, fince 
they all began to be form'd or produced by 
means of the annual and diurnal motions of 


the earth. 10 60 
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